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PAPERS 


Crane holds fast to its 145 years of making papers from 
cotton and linen fibres only for the sound and practical 
reason that no other materials can give paper the same endur- 
ing quality, the same distinctive, distinguished character. 
With hands of skill, on modern machines, Crane con- 
verts these fibres—born of the soil and the sun—into 
papers for business, personal and social use. Some are 
thin papers; some are papers of greater substance; all are 
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papers that will stand the test of time and usage . . . speak 
for you as you would speak for yourself . . . carry your 
words and records into the years to come. In buying 
paper, the Crane watermark is your guide to papers of 
traditional quality produced in the modern manner. 


CRANE'S FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS e SINCE 1801 








© 1946, T. 1. N. Co. 





is Helping to Bring Stars to Your Living Room 


You’ll think your favorite artist is step- 
ping right out of the cabinet and into your 
living room... when you hear the lifelike 
tones of your new radio. 

And helping capture all the thrill of 
their voices is your Unseen Friend — 
NICKEL. 

For the heart of the sound reproducer 
is the magnet in the speaker—a perma- 
nent magnet usually made of a special 
alloy containing NICKEL, having three 
times the strength of earlier varieties. 

Nickel also contributes to improved 
performance all along the line—in tubes, 
transformer cores and loading coils. Thus 
Nickel is indeed your Unseen Friend, be- 
cause you are so seldom aware of its 
presence, 
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Hand-in-hand with other metals, Nickel 
goes into stainless steels and other Nickel 
alloys... where it adds strength, toughness, 
magnetic and other special properties. 

In these, and countless other ways... 
from the Nickel under the bright chromi- 
um plating of your automobile to the 
Nickel in the heating unit of your toaster 
...this versatile metal is your Unseen 
Friend...as much a part of your daily 
life as the shoes you wear. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Ayjckel 


...Your Unseen Friend 








COSTLY! 


How many moves 
to pile a stack of 
boxes? In this 
authentic camera 
study, a bulb on 
the worker's wrist 
traces the com- 
plex pattern of 
his movements. 
When such moves 
are made repeat- 
edly—as happens 
in so many plants 
— how costly the 
waste of time and 
manpower! 


‘wick 


Here's the thrifty way to handle mate- 
rials—one simple movement with Barrett 


ON WASTE MOVES! vie ee ee 


You can eliminate all this! All the waste 
time and effort shown by this actual photo- 
graphic record. Barrett Lift-trucks and Skids 
end the delay that comes with repeated 
loading and unloading—piling and un- 
piling. As your materials move through 
production, or in and out of storage, 
the loads stay on skids—always ready 
to roll! 

Working as a system, Barrett Lift-trucks 
and Skids take your material all the way— 


costly reloading. 


room to room, floor to floor, in and out of 
trucks—so swiftly and easily that one man 
handles more than 3 or 4, 


See how the Barrett System can end 
waste moves for you. A Barrett engineer 
If you havea probs 


will gladly show you how, without cost or lem in materials 
pt beaage don’t 
° : . . miss the Barrett 
obligation. Write for full details. ieie Gauear 2 
free copy is yours 

on request. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 
3259 West 30th Street Chicago 23, Illinois 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd. ¢ Toronto, Ontario 


»e PARRETT 


ONE MAN DOES MORE THAN 3 OR 4... WITH A BARRETT 


Barrett 
| Handling 
Equipment 





Z).. more than 75 years, Union Pacific has 
served thirteen western states ... been a partner 


in their development. 


This vast fertile territory is more than the bread- 
| basket of the nation. Due to its great wealth of 
industrial raw materials—ore, minerals, petro- 
| leum and lumber—it might also be called the 


Rivers have been har- 


And 


nation’s treasure-chest. 
nessed—providing irrigation and power. 


there is splendid rail transportation. 





These thirteen western states served by the rail- 


| UNION 
PACIFIC 


he Frogressive 
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Above map does not attempt to show alk 
products available in the various states 





road are ripe for postwar expansion. They have 


the materials, facilities and space. 


Union Pacific will continue to play its part in 
the future progress of this western territory by 
providing unexcelled freight and passenger trans- 


portation over its Strategic Middle Route. 


lhe an fi,” 


*& Union Pacific will, upon request, 
furnish information about avail- 
able industrial and mercantile 
sites in the territory it serves. 
Address Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Interchemical 
finishes 


A NEW NAME THAT BRINGS TO THE FINISHES FIELD - 


146 Years of Finishing Experience. 


The combined knowledge and research 
facilities of Ault & Wiborg, Murphy, 
Interchemical Corporation. 





, = a new name on the product finishes horizon today, of 
which you’ll be hearing a great deal in the future. . . ‘“Interchemical 
Finishes.” This new name is the result of the consolidation on 
November Ist, 1945 of the Ault & Wiborg Division of Interchemical 
Corporation and the Murphy Finishes Corporation into a single 
division, Interchemical Corporation Finishes Division. 


What This Means To You — The consolidation of these 
two Interchemical units will bring to the industry, under a unified 
activity, a complete finishes service based on an extensive back- 
ground of successful and diversified experience. This experience, 
covering an aggregate of 146 years, encompasses every phase of the 
product finishes field and includes metal finishes, wood finishes, 
metal decorating, can and drum linings, cable finishes, grain repro- 
duction finishes, transportation finishes, household paints and 


specialties. 


Operating as a single unit, the Finishes Division will have the benefit 
of the research facilities of both Ault & Wiborg and Murphy aug- 
mented by the fundamental research program of Interchemical 
Corporation. It will also have a nation-wide integrated network of 


factories, warehouses, laboratories and service stations. 


All of the famous, established products formerly sold under the 
names of Ault & Wiborg and Murphy will now bear the designation, 
*‘An Interchemical Finish.” 


Through this consolidation, Interchemical Corporation is placed ina 
position to give to the product finishes industry a service which in 


scope and experience is second to none. 


Starting now, remember—To give your product 
@ good start give it ‘‘An Interchemical Finish.’’ 





Interchemical Corporation 


( Sinishes Liz Y SON 


350 FRFTM AVENUE, WHEW TORK Of, OW. YY. 
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Winter Scene, Augusta, Me.- -  - Frontispiece 


The Board of Directors—Duties and Responsi- 


bilities - - - - - - - - I 
A survey of the principal duties, responsibilities, and methods 
of procedure of directors, and considerations in their selection 
JoHN CaLHouN BAKER 
President, Ohio University 
Northward Ho: A Century and a Half of Retail- 
ing on Manhattan- - - - - - 16 
The development of New York City’s retail trade including the 
founding and expansion of many of today’s leading businesses 
A. M. SULLIVAN 
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The Economics of Industrial Interdependence - 22 
New procedures for making a practical business survey on basis 
of inter-industrial relationships are described by Dr. Leontief 
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NATCHEZ, MISS. 


Natchez, tourist and trading center and a major ship- 
ping point for industrial and agricultural products, is 
located on high bluffs above the Mississippi River in 
southern Mississippi. 

Named after the Natchez Indians, the white man’s settle- 
ment of the vicinity began in 1716 when Le Moyne de 
Bienville built a fort. The Indians destroyed this fort in 
1729 and massacred most of the inhabitants. The rebuilt 
fort was occupied successively by French, English, Spanish, 
and American troops. The city was chartered in 1803 and 
twice served as the capital of Mississ.ppt, from 1798-1802 
and from 1817-1821. 

Today, tourists flock to Natchez to visit the histortc old 
mansions which are thrown open to visitors during the 
Spring. The community, which in 1940 had a population 
of 15,296, ts the terminus of four steamship lines and con- 
tains a tire and rubber company, and broom, box, shirt, 
candy, and coffee roasting factories. The 19 industrial 
plants in 1939 produced goods valued at $6,861,161; the 
271 retail stores had sales of $5,426,000; the 80 service estab- 
lishments, receipts of $406,000; and the 38 wholesalers, re- 
ceipts of $4,566,000. 

The cover illustration, depicting the city about 1835, 1s 
from the Phelps Stokes Collection, New York Public 
Library, and was reproduced from a lithograph in colors. 
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AIR CARGO SERVICE...AND YOU 


You business men were the first to make me 
realize the urgent need for a peacetime air 
cargo service. Everywhere I went during the 
war, everyone I talked with, told me the same 
story: their products shipped to distant fronts 
by air! 

So I studied the job being cone by the Air 
Transport Command .. . talked with pilots 
back from flying the Hump —the most spec- 
tacular freight flying job of the war. The feasi- 
bility of shipping all types of cargo by air was 
a proven fact. 

These conversations with men like you con- 
vinced me, a business man and incidentally a 
pilot and squadron commander in CAP, that 
air cargo could make the United States— and 
the world—a trading area not more than a 
few hours distant. 

And so the Air Cargo Transport Corporation 


was born... the first service corporation of 
its kind in the United States. Maine lobsters 


for Los Angeles. California, Texas, and Florida 
produce for New York. New York products 
overnight everywhere. Good business sense 
shows that inventories can be minimized 
through fast replacements by air shipments. 


We, at Air Cargo Transport, are completely 
staffed with traflic engineers, operations ex- 
perts, experienced pilots and equipment to do 
the job. Our research department is ready to 
aid you with your shipping problems. 

Based at Newark Airport, our present fleet 
of DC-3 Sky-Vans are ready to fly your mer- 
chandise any place in the United States. No 
deluxe passenger niceties are included in the 
cost—thus rates reflect this saving. We firmly 
believe our job is to tailor our service to your 
shipping needs. 


ato voiendail 


AUR CARGO TRANSPORT 


CORPORATION 
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THE BOARD 





Gi free enterprise is desirable 


and if it deserves to flourish, then one 
may well ask the question, “Who are 
the trustees of private enterprise for 
society ?” 
rate directors, and there is no other 


If these trustees are corpo- 


group in view, then the importance of 
understanding directors emerges into 
its proper perspective. Directors in con- 
junction with executive officers are re- 
sponsible for the successful operation 
of our corporations, including earnings 
and dividends for stockholders, and 
jobs and adequate wages for employees. 

The research into the broad subject 
of directors on which this article is 
based started with actual case studies 
of management problems that large in- 
dustrial corporations were meeting and 
the relationship of directors to these 
management problems. The study is 
DU 
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JOHN CALHOUN BAKER 


President, Ohio University 


“a / 

/ / HAT are the principal duties 
and responsibilities of directors? 
How far should they enter into ac- 
tual business operations? What is 
the best way for them to secure the 
information which they need to ar- 
rive at decisions? In the selection of 
directors what types of background 
and traits of character are consid- 
ered most desirable? Here the Har- 
vard survey directed by Dr. Baker 
throws light on these questions. 


BY A 
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OF DIRECTORS— 





GALLOWAY PHOTOGRAPH 


set against the background of three 
aspects of the business environment: 
the separation of ownership from man- 
agement, the growing social signifi- 
cance of corporations, and the emerg- 
ing concept of trusteeship. 
Throughout this study two streams 
of thought recur. One of these has to 
do with the part directors play in ad- 
ministration, that is, in getting things 
The other has to do with the 
part directors play in trusteeship, that 


done. 


is, in keeping a balance among the in- 
terests of stockholders, employees, cus- 
tomers, and the public. 

Management problems considered by 
boards varied widely from company to 
company but taken as a whole they 
covered practically the entire range of 
top management functions. Some ex- 
ecutives maintained that the board’s 
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only function was to elect the president. 
At the other extreme some directors 
gave reasons for a board’s attempt to 
operate a company. The incomplete 
compilation of statements shown on 
this page suggests the scope and variety 
of the problems reported. 

Most functions at the top manage- 
ment level call for both administrative 
skill and the trusteeship point of view, 
with variations in emphasis. One 
board chairman illustrated this dual 
responsibility in explaining his com- 
pany’s decision on conversion to war 
production. His plant was located in 
a relatively small community and pro- 
duced equipment with skilled workers. 
Two alternatives were presented to the 
directors, who were satisfied after pre- 
liminary reports by executives that the 
organization could develop either pro- 
posal economically. The board finally 
decided to accept the alternative that 
would not require an expanded labor 
force, for which they could see no need 
in normal times. They argued that 
maintenance of community stability 
was part of their responsibility. This 
choice involved a considerable under- 
standing of administrative problems as 
well as a sense of trusteeship. The 
same board later authorized voluntary 
renegotiation of government contracts, 
a decision requiring less administrative 
skill but a sense of public policy. 


Trusteeship Obligations 


The drive for profits in top manage- 
ment in most companies puts sufficient 
emphasis on the administrative point 
of view, but frequently the trusteeship 
obligations are not fully appreciated 
and are sometimes almost completely 
overlooked.’ Directors should be con- 
cerned with the administrative aspects 
of problems and should check to see 
that executives secure results. Yet the 
board should not be preoccupied with 
day-to-day administrative operations. 
Directors need to give their attention 
to a large number of management du- 
ties calling for a keen sense of trustee- 
ship which are becoming increasingly 
prominent: for example, deciding labor 
policy, voting dividends, acting on 


1** T venture to assert that when the history of the finan- 
cial era which has just drawn to a close comes to be written, 
most of its mistakes and its major faults will be ascribed 
to the failure to observe the fiduciary principle ...." 
Harlan F. Stone, ‘“‘The Public Influence of the Bar,”’ Har- 
vard Law Review, November 1934, page 8. 
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Dr. John Calhoun Baker, President of 
Ohio University, formerly Associate Dean 
of Harvard University and Professor of 
3usiness Administration at the Harvard 
Business School, throws new light on the 
duties of directors and their place in busi- 
ness society. Dr. Baker’s interest in this 
subject developed out of his extensive re- 
search on executive functions and com- 
pensation. 

Before his election to the Presidency of 
Ohio University he headed a research pro- 
ject of the Harvard Business School in the 
field of corporate directors. One of the 
results of this survey was Directors and 
Their Functions, A Preliminary Study, by 
John C. Baker, recently published by the 
Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 











stockholders’ complaints, making plans 
for succession, checking the results of 
officers, and making decisions which 
might involve conflicts of interest. 
When action on these issues has been 
left to executive officers, it sometimes 
has led to misunderstanding, mistakes, 
and legal controversies. This study re- 
vealed, however, that directors individ- 
ually and as a group are becoming 
much more conscious of these fiduciary 
duties than they ever had been before. 
Today, in almost all companies, direc- 
tors are giving increased consideration 





to the fulfillment of these responsi- 
bilities.” 

If directors are to meet their increas- 
ing responsibilities, it seems clear that 
they must devote more thought to plan- 
ning board activities and developing 
a philosophy for action. Study of the 
procedures followed by active and suc- 
cessful boards of directors led to the 
conclusion that there are at least four 
major variations in the way effective 
boards function on different questions. 

One procedure has been for the board 
of directors to take jurisdiction of an 
issue, to deliberate, and to decide. 

A second type of board procedure 
relates to its action on decisions made 
by executives “subject to approval by 
the board.” The board after ques- 
tioning confirms the executive deci- 
sion; in rare cases it refuses confirma- 


tion. Although refusal to confirm i: 





2 For illustration, ‘ . the company represents more 
than the ‘big bosses,’ New York, the stockholders, or board 
of directors. It is more than an economic unit with merely 
economic functions. The company is also an entity on 
which they project their greatest hopes and fears... It 
is the function of the policies of the company to preserve 
the values by means of which the social organization is 
maintained in a steady state of equilibrium... "’ Fritz | 
Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, Management and 
the Worker (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1939). 
page 368. Also pertinent are the charts of “‘The Informa! 
Supervisory Organization,’ page 362, and ‘‘Interrelation 
among Four Groups in Industry.”’ page 543 in Chapter 
XXIII, “Formal vs. Informal Organization.’ Also see 
Clinton §. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamic 
of Industrial Democracy (New York, Harper & Bros., 1942), 
Chapter III, ‘The Development of Leadership.”” Also Ben- 
iomin M. Selekman “Administering the Union Agreement,” 
Harvard Business Review, Spring 1945, page 299. 





One of the main functions of directors is to secure competent executives to operate 


| a company and to insure the continuation of able management. 


As a corollary to this, | 


directors must be ready to act as a “stand-by” for executives if they for any reason fail. 
Directors are particularly active in case of near failure, receivership, or similar crises. 

Directors consider and approve the basic policies under which a corporation operates, 
such as the following: what products should be made, what facilities used, how products 
should be sold, and how financed; also price policies, important advertising policies, and 
other relations with consumers, distributors, labor, and Government. 

Directors check executives and the results they secure. This means analyzing not only 
financial results, such as sales volume, profits, competitive position, public relations, and 
similar problems, but also the character of executives and the possibility of dishonesty or 


cxtravagance, 


Directors supervise, control, and act on important financial matters, such as capital 
structure changes, large loans, dividend payments, and relations with subsidiaries. 

Directors approve and review capital and operating budgets. 

Directors approve selection of gencral counscl and formal action required by law. 

Directors establish the salarics of senior executives, approve bonus and pension plans, 
and control all other policies relating to payments to executives. 

Directors have the critical function of asking discerning questions at board meetings. | 

Directors are responsible for presenting an outside point of view They see that proper | 
basic relationships exist among all groups: stockholders, the public, creditors, labor, and 


customers. 
Directors represent all stockholders. 


Directors inspect properties and review actual operations. 
| firsthand impressions of the achievement of executives. 

Directors are responsible for proper inside as weil as outside audits. 
provide that auditors should report to outside directors and even to stockholders rather | 


than to executives who are directors. 


This furnishes them with 


Some boards 


Directors scrutinize, or have legal counsel or expert consultants do so for them, all 
corporate action affecting their trustee relationships: whether the company is being legally 
operated; whether questionable contracts exist between officers, directors, and the corpora- 
tion: whether the company is maintaining its competitive position; and similar questions. 
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infrequent this fact does not reflect a 
rubber stamp attitude. When execu- 
tives know that the board will follow 
the procedure of questioning their pro- 
posals, they support them with careful 
diagnosis and planning. 

A third procedure by which board 
members act is in informal conferences 
with executives. This method is used 
in initial stages of policy formation. 
When a new line of products is under 
consideration or changes in executive 
organization are contemplated, for ex- 
ample, executives frequently discuss 
these questions with board members 
who counsel, advise, encourage, and 
guide executives, or give words of cau- 
tion, 

A fourth way that boards function is 
to keep abreast of executive acts by 
review of reports and inspection of 
facilities. 

The way the boards in the study dif- 
fered in their use of these four proce- 
dures in dealing with different ques- 
tions is shown on page 14. The table 
contains a brief list of problems selected 
from those found in the study. It 
shows the type of action taken by the 
boards in most companies, many com- 
panies, and in few companies. The 
four types of procedure are indicated 


by the key concept of what the boards 
of directors do: decide, confirm, 
counsel, review. 

One of the general problems listed 
in the table on page 14 is “Formation 
of major policies in production, mark 
ing, finance, personnel.” Consider the 
case of an equipment manufacturing 
company selling through agents. The 
sales manager proposed to the president 
that the company open its own sales 
branches. The estimated annual oper- 
ating budget for the branches exceeded 
the usual annual capital expenditures 
of the entire company. Hypothetically, 
in most companies the president would 
confer with individual directors and 
then make his decision; in many com- 
panies the executives would develop a 
plan and submit it to the board for 
confirmation; and in a few companies 
the issue would be presented to the 
board for initial deliberation and deci- 
sion. In the case cited, executives con- 
ferred with influential directors and 
then conducted an 2:>>"iment in one 
area. The president reported results 
to the board, announcing that the ex- 
ecutives were extending the policy na- 
tionally. 

The most effective directors, by gen- 
eral agreement, are those who ask the 





tive officers. 


dressing.” 





shares to be interested as stockholders. 


Directors act on problems about which they have too little knowledge. 
The directorate is just a place to which to “promote” superannuated officers. Directors 


do not retire when their usefulness is over. 


Directors frequently make decisions in which they are personally interested. 
permits self-dealing and creates a conflict of personal interests with their responsibilities 


to stockholders. 


Directors are recruited for the most part from a small group of influential individuals: 
certain directors arc on a large number of directorates. 
this group of persons and their thinking rather than the stockholders or the public. 
bers of an cxclusive club who conform to a social pattern.” 

Many directors know well the operations of a specific company, and are motivated by 
what they can “get out” of their position rather than by a desire to serve all stockholders 
The motivation of directors has never been clearly explained or 


and society effectively. 
understood. 


Outside (non-executive) directors permit the establishment of groups of interlocking 


directors. 


Directors and officers are insiders and form a self-perpetuating management group. 
They have great cconomic power, and stockholders and society have too little control 


over them. 


la reporiing these criticisms the author is 


Directors are complacent and not deeply concerned over their responsibilities; they 
lack a profound interest in corporate welfare. 

Directors, irrespective of whether they are executives or non-executives, are not inde- 
pendent: they often fail to have the stockholders’ point of view. 

The selection and election of directors are not controlled by stockholders but by execu- 
The president may be re-elected by men whom he placed in office. 

Executive-directors are more interested in “back-scratching” and “log-rolling” for 
individual projects than in the welfare of the company as a whole. 

Many dircctors give too little time to their duties and even fail to attend meetings 
regularly or to mect their most perfunctory obligations. 

Directors do not know what their duties are. 


Directors often take a narrow view of their responsibilities and neglect completely 
stockholders whom they are supposed to represent. 


neither endorsing nor refuting them. 


“Stuffed shirts.” 


“Rubber stamps.” 


“They are mainly facade or window 


Directors own no stock, or too few 


This 


They therefore tend to represent 
“Mem- 








most discerning questions. The im- 
portance of this criterion is apparent 
when one realizes that the place of the 
board rightfully is removed from opera- 
tions. One of the contributions a di- 
rector can make to management is an 
independent point of view. A board 
can soundly decide few questions from 
the personal knowledge of its members. 
But directors can use the effective tool 
of asking intelligent questions to reveal 
blind spots in executive proposals. 

It seems worthwhile to emphasize 
the importance and value of the capac- 
ity of a director to ask such questions. 
The courts have rather strongly insisted 
on the principle that a corporation is 
ordinarily bound only by action of di- 
rectors taken at a meeting. Judges ap- 
parently regard as important the op- 
portunity for consultation. There 
seems to have been recognition by 
judges of the principle that the wiser 
conclusion, whether it is to act or not 
to act or to postpone for further inves- 
tigation, is the result of consultation 
rather than circularization. 

“The foreknowledge that searching 
questions will be asked is a psycho- 
logical barrier to the proposal of half- 
baked projects,” to quote one forceful 
vice-president. Furthermore, by asking 
questions directors do not get involved 
in making decisions® that rightly are 
the responsibility of executives. This 
procedure tends to keep directors out 
of operations and to help them think 
in terms of objectives and policies. 


Criticisms Encountered 


In a field as vital as that of corporate 
directors it is particularly important to 
understand dissatisfactions and criti- 
cisms from whatever source they may 
come. The following criticisms are il- 
lustrative of those most frequently en- 
countered. These criticisms generally 
seem to be symptoms rather than causes 
of malfunctioning. Whether they are 
warranted, it is significant that they 
have appeared. 

Certainly no panacea exists for magi- 
cally producing able and independent 


3 “Not to decide questions that are not pertinent at the 
time is uncommon good sense, though to raise them may 
be uncommon perspicacity. Not to decide questions prema- 
turely is to refuse commitment of attitude or the develop- 
ment of prejudice. Not to make decisions that cannot be 
made effective is to refrain from destroying authority. Not 
to make decisions that others should make is to preserve 
morale, to develop competence. to fix responsibility, and to 
preserve authority.”’ Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of 
the Executive (Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 1938). 
page 194. 
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directors. These critical comments can 
be useful, however, for they indicate 
the pitfalls into which boards may slip 
if they fail to play their full part in 
corporate management. 

The one most actively discussed sub- 
ject at this time concerns “inside,” or 
executive, directors and “outside,” or 
nonexecutive, directors. The follow- 
ing statement of a stockholder quoted 
from a report of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany’s annual stockholders’ meeting in 
October 1943, is pertinent: “Mr. Chair- 
man, I noticed that we have lost one of 
our nonemployee directors this last 
year and now are down to only three 
directors who are nonemployees, which 
iN my opinion, is a very sad situation 
... Too much management domina- 
tion of a Board of Directors is not good 
for any company.” The complexity of 
the problem is also shown by this quo- 
tation, which suggests that inherent in 
the question is the number of “outside” 
board members on any directorate re- 
quired to satisfy critical stockholders 


Numerous Variations 


Instead of two clearly defined cate- 
gories of “inside” and “outside” direc- 
tors, investigation revealed that there 
were so many variations of these two 
classifications that classifications tended 
to signify little. It appeared that no 
one favored all “outsiders” on a board, 
although in certain companies, such as 
the General Electric Company, only 
two executives were members of the 
board.* On the other hand, it was dif- 
ficult to decide what comprised a board 
of “insiders.” For instance, one board 
of nine members included eight execu- 
tives and the company’s general 
counsel. In another company, with a 
board of eight, there were six executives 
plus the general counsel and a banker 
with numerous close business ties. 
Then there was the company with 
eleven directors, five of whom were ex- 
ecutives, and the other six personal 
friends of the president. 

When trouble occurred at McKesson 
& Robbins, Incorporated, its board in- 
cluded six “outside” members and 
twelve executives. Another board of 


4 See Gerard Swope, ‘‘Some Aspects of Corporate Man- 
agement,” Harvard Business Review, Spring 1945, page 314. 
For further elaboration of reasons why there are no simple 
answers to the problems of directors, see George E. Bates, 
“The Board of Directors,’ Harvard Business Review, Au- 
tumn 1940, page 72. 
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eleven directors included three officers; 
the other directors were not othcers but 
were full-time employees. Members 
of this board spent their full time being 
directors and none of them had operat- 
ing responsibilities. All had broad ex- 
ecutive experience, and four of them 
had had extensive experience with other 
companies. These examples show that 
upon analysis many boards would not 
fall into either of the two categories. 


KOPPERS COKE COMPANY PLANT, KEARNY, N. J.--HOBART PHOTOGRAPH FROM MONKMEYER 





It should not be overlooked that 
many factors in the relation between 
directors and the administrative organ- 
ization are the same regardless of 
whether the director is from “inside” 
or “outside.” In the board room it is 
no light matter for directors to over- 
rule administrative recommendations. 
“Administration is the determination 
and execution of policies involving ac- 
tion. Such policies must be conceived 





PROBLEMS 


Nomination of directors 
Changes in capital structurc 
Capital budget or expenditures 
Selection of outside auditors 
Determination of dividends 


Formation of post-war plans 


ing, finance, personnel 
Addition of new products 
Preparation of operating budget 
Union negotiations and settlement 4 


Decisions on detailed advertising program 
1 This exhibit is not a statistical summary. 


mathematical count. 
practices he and his associates observed. 





Selection of president—his remuneration (and removal) 


Selection and remuneration of other executives 


Reports on competitive position and operatin 


7————Metnops Usrp sy DirEcTORsS——y 


Formulation of major policies in production, market- 


In Most In Many In Few 
Companies Companies Companies 
Decide 
Decide 
Decide 
Decide Confirm 
Decide Confirm 
Decide Confirm 
. Confirm Decide 
Counsel Confirm Decide 
. Counsel Confirm Decide 
Review Counsel Confirm 
Review Counsel Confirm 
... Review Counsel Confirm 
g results Review Counsel 
Review 


Too few underlying data were comparable enough for 
The author believes, however, that the results are a useful approximation of the 
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by men. Such action must be effected 
by human organizations.” 

The examination of individual 
boards in detail also was found to be 
necessary to the understanding of rela- 
tionships among the numerous and in- 
tricate problems of directors, their func- 
Time after 
time the stubborn facts of a particular 
case exploded plausible generalizations 
about directors, including the author’s 
own. 


tions and contributions. 


Findings and Interpretations 


Certain preliminary conclusions may 
be drawn but much still remains to be 
done before final answers can be 
Even then it is believed that 
important reservations should neces- 
sarily accompany the findings. First, 
conclusions must be limited to the cor- 
porations studied: American indus- 
trial companies publicly owned and 
listed on exchanges. Second, such find- 


reached. 


ings even though supported by the 
weight of evidence need not be final, 
have universal application, or be a sub- 
stitute for good business judgment in 
specific situations. Third, they are the 
results of evidence of various kinds and 
therefore indicate standards rather 
than inexorable rules. 

Justice Cardozo’s statement about 
judicial reasoning applies here: “We 
are tending more and more toward an 
appreciation of the truth that, after all, 
there are few rules; there are chiefly 
standards and degrees.” 

One general and inescapable conclu- 
sion was clearly illustrated: Directors 
function in many different ways and 
yet produce outstanding results. No 
standard pattern need necessarily exist. 


Procedures are dictated by history, tra- 
dition, personalities, problems, products 
manufactured, sales methods, and in- 
dustry more than by preconceived 
standards. 

In presenting the results of this study, 
we have not elaborated on certain fun- 
damental premises which have been 
generally accepted by the directors and 
executives interviewed and are a part 
of the environment in which directors 
function. It is important for the sake 
of clarity in this conclusion to state 


° Wallace Brett Donham, ‘The Theory and Practice of 
Administration,”’ Harvard Business Review, Summer 1936, 
page 405. 

“© Beniamin N. Cardozo, The Nature of the Judicial Proc- 
ess (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1921), page 161. 
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ihese accepted points explicitly: (1) Al- 
though directors are elected by stock- 
holders, they are responsible for the 
welfare of the entire enterprise in a 
very broad sense, not merely dividends 
for stockholders or the interests of any 
special group of stockholders. (2) The 
aim of corporate management, and the 
main test of its success, is profit—profit 
considered in the broadest sense with 
due regard to public interest. (3) The 
concept of top mangement includes 
both directors and executives. 

One director stated and acted on the 
conviction that “the only duty of a di- 
rector was to secure a good president 
and to support him as long as he was 
successful.” Another furnished a long 
list of duties, many of which indicated 
his belief that he should participate in 
operations. Many directors acknowl- 
edged that they found their service on 
boards to be of great educational value. 
Throughout we encountered allega- 
tions that the main function of a direc- 
tor was to “get bank accounts,” “get 
Prac- 
tically none of the directors interviewed, 


new business,” or “reciprocity.” 


however, held these to be proper rea- 
sons ior serving on a board. 











In spite of the wide variations in prac- 
tice, the following points are believed 
to outline the basic functions of an et- 
fective board of directors in discharging 
their responsibility for prudent man- 
agement of the whole enterprise: 

1. The board selects the chief execu- 
tive and senior officers and makes cer- 
tain that able, young executives are 
being developed. Also the board con- 
trols executive compensation and pen- 
sion and retirement policies. 

2. The board delegates to the chief 
executive and his subordinate execu- 
tives authority for administrative ac- 
tion. 

3. The board discusses and approves 
objectives and policies of broad cor- 
porate significance, such as_ pricing, 
labor relations, expansion, and new 
products, as well as payment of divi- 
dends, changes in capital structure, 
loans, lines of credit, and public rela- 
tions. 

4. The board checks on the progress 
of the company not only as to imme- 
diate profits but also as to the discharge 
of its trusteeship responsibilities. Bud- 
gets, reports, inspections, and other 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A CENTURY AND A HALF 
OF RETAILING ON MANHATTAN 


IND and tide determined the 

location of Manhattan’s first 
business center. From the earliest oc- 
cupation by the Dutch to the inven- 
tion of the steamboat, trade fronted the 
East River from Pearl and Whitehall 
Streets along the water northeast to 
the foot of Wall Street where a pro- 
tective wall crossed the island. It is 
hard to believe that Pearl Street was 
the original waterfront, but the old 
maps show how the sailing vessels 
crowded along the sheltered side of the 
island. Here they could lift canvas in 
a favoring wind and creep into the out- 
going tide. There was little commer- 
cial development on the opposite of 
the island until Fitch and Fulton pro- 
vided the means of overcoming the pre- 


Special research for this article wis conducted by Ralph 
Lewis Moran. The map on pages 18 and 19 was prepared 
by Miss Elinor $. Condit, Dun & Brapstreet staff. 
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7 HE growth of New York City during the past 
century and a half and the consequent expansion of its 
retail trade northward from the lower portion of the 
island to the whole of Manhattan and the Boroughs of 


Greater New York are outlined by Mr. Sullivan. 





vailing westerly breeze which sweeps 
over Manhattan from the Jersey shore. 

To the Dutch and early English 
settlers Broadway was the last north- 
bound street encountered en route to 
the north or Hudson River. Hun- 
dreds of valuable acres have been added 
to the end of Manhattan Island. Pearl 
Street is now removed three long blocks 
from the waterfront. Battery Park is 
on completely manufactured land. 
Trinity Churchyard, once but a block 
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from the water, is now three blocks 
away. Broad Street was originally an 
inlet, a sort of Venetian canal with 
bridges at the cross streets. 

Several brooks meandered through 
what is now the most valuable real 
estate in the world. Swamps have been 
drained, ponds filled, and trout streams 
compressed under the weight of great 
buildings. Occasionally these diverted 
water-courses remind engineers and 
builders of their presence and cause 
A R Y I 
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trouble. One builder came to finan- 
cial grief trying to provide bottom for 
the impressive State Building which 
stands on giant stilts on the site of the 
Collect, a fresh water pond where John 
Fitch tested his steam-driven boat in 
1796, more than ten years before the 
Clermont started up the Hudson. Sub- 
way builders have found their path 
blocked by shipmasts, and hulks of 
derelicts buried in mud along the lost 
shoreline, reminding us that Father 
Knickerbocker has considerably en- 
larged the twenty-four dollar invest- 
ment that Peter Minuit made in be- 
half of the Dutch West India Company. 

Manhattan’s natural advantages as a 
commercial doorstep to a continent 
were recognized by the Dutch, even if 
they were slow to develop them. A 
new world Dutch poet, Jacob Steen- 
dam, wrote a panegyric worthy of a 
real estate agent in 1659, recounting 
the business and social benefits of liv- 
ing in “New Amsterdam.” The pur- 
pose of this poetic tract was to en- 
courage more settlers and the bait he 
held out was most alluring. The har- 
bor he saw popped with fish, and the 
whale, porpoise, and seal were constant 
and friendly visitors. 

After the Revolution, the natural 
deep water advantages of New York 
as a commercial gateway received the 





additional benefits of the digging of 
the Erie Canal and the incidental bene- 
fit of lesser canals that reached across 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New 
York State to the coal mines. The city 
benefited by the new plank roads and 
stage lines, and by the packet services 
along the coast, Long Island Sound, 
and up the Hudson. All this is part 
of the well-publicized story of Manhat- 
tan as a port of entry to an empire roll- 
ing westward. But there is another 
story to be told, the intimate and local 
account of a growing retail community. 

Retail Trade Gains Impetus 

This retail expansion got its real im- 
petus under the American flag when 
trade broke through the old Dutch and 
English limits of the city. In 1784, 
New Yorkers had come back to a de- 
spoiled city, with its buildings de- 
stroyed by fire or in poor repair and 
streets blocked by barricades. But 
there was a genuine spirit of enterprise 
among the citizens stimulated by a 
sense of independence. In 1789, Man- 
hattan had 23,614 people. It had 3,340 
houses, the remnants of the fires of 1776 
and 1778 which cut a swath through 
the city from lower Pearl Street north 
toward the Hudson. On May 4, 1784, 
five commissioners were appointed to 
lay out streets in the devastated part of 


the island and in 1789 when George 
Washington arrived for his inaugura- 
tion as the first President of the United 
States, the wounds of enemy occupa- 
tion and fire were mended. 

The first bank was established in 
1784, and in 1792 dealers in securities 
made an agreement among themselves 
which was the initial step toward the 
founding of the Stock Exchange. The 
frequent recurrence ot yellow fever 
in the city between 1795 and 1822 en- 
couraged merchants to divorce their 
businesses and their homes, and many 
began to move uptown to the vil- 
lages of Greenwich and Chelsea. Good 
drinking water was a major social and 
economic problem in New York until 
1842, when Croton water was piped in. 

Business distinctions were not sharp- 
ly defined prior to the Revolution, nor 
was the cleavage between wholesale 
and retail completely discernible for a 
generation afterward. Judge Robert R. 
Livingston made a distinction in his 
statement in 1765 when asking for re- 
peal of the Stamp Act. Commending 
the boycott of imports to which stamps 
must be affixed, he wrote “Merchants 
have resolved to send for no more 
British manufactures, shopkeepers will 
buy none, gentlemen will wear none.” 
The merchants were importers, com- 
mission houses, and auctioneers, and 


This view of lower Broadway shows each building from the Hygeian Depot to beyond Niblo’s Gar- 


dens. 


Tattersall’s, the building with the gable roof on the right side of Broadway, a horse and car- 


riage market, riding school, and livery stable, later became the largest horse market in the United States. 
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A Century and a Half of Retail 
Growth on Manhattan, 1790-1945 


Devor & Raynoips Co. 
la 1754 160 Water 
lb 1855 106 Fulton 
Ice 1892 [10 Fulton 

A. F. Brompacuer & Co, 
2a 1760 33 Fulton 
2b 1859 200 Broadway 
2c 1864 

Duncan Puree 

- 3a 1790 3 Broad 
3b 1795-1847 
i94 Fulton 

BartLey Bros. & HALL 
4a 1791 Pear! & Old Ship 
4b 1813 I11 Pearl 
4c 1837 29) Pearl 
4d 1858 50 Warren 
4e 1924 5) Warren 

WILLIAM OLitere 
5 1805 6 Bowery 

Biack STARR & GoRHAM 
6a 1810 166 Broadway 
6b 1833 181 Broadway 
6c 1848 247 Broadway 
6d 1860 565 Broadway 

6e 1874 251 Fifth Ave. 
6f 1898 438 Fifth Ave. 
6g 1912 59? Fifth Ave. 

ArTHUR Taprpan & Co. 

7 1816-1841 
120 Pearl 
Brooxs Broruers 
8a 1818 116 Cherry 
8b 1857 464 Broadway 
8c 1867 44 E. 14 St. 
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8d 1874 658 Broadway 
8e 1884 936 Broadway 
8f 1915 346 Madison 
Kracegerc & Bros, 
94a 1819 122 Fulton 
9b 1840 195 William 
9c 1884 173 William 
Qd 1917 233 Broadway 
ACKER MERRALL & ConviT Co. 
10a 1820 130 Chambers 
{0b 1890 1399 Sixth Ave. 
10c 1904 2377 Broadway 
C. G. GUNTHER’s Sons 
lla 1820 46 Maiden Lane 
ilb 1866 504 Broadway 
lle 1876 184 Fifth Ave. 
ild 1909 391 Fifth Ave. 
lle 1929 666 Fifth Ave. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 
12a 1823 283 Broadway 
12b 1827 262 Broadway 
12c 1830 257 Broadway 
12d 1846 280 Broadway 
12e 1862-1896 
778 Broadway 
Arnotp ConsTaBLe & Co. 
13a 1825 91 Pine 
156 Front 
311 Canal 
113 Fifth Ave. 
5 453 Fifth Ave. 
Jora, Inc. 
14a 1826 
14b 1830 
14c 1832 
14d 1835 
t4e 1839 


6 St. & Fifth Ave. 
48 Lafayette 

136 Nassau 
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14h 1845 575 Sixth Ave. James McCreery & Co. © 
141 1846 1) Spruce 20a 1837 82 Canal 
14j 1850 165 William 20b 1853 +471 Broadway 
14k 1853 166 William 20c 1868 801 Broadway 
141 1856 44 Walker 20d 1895 66 W. 23 St. 
14m1874 62 Greene 20e 1906 5 W. 34 St. 
l4n 1878 14 Astor PI. TiFFANy & Co. 
140 1882 35 E. 17 St 21a 1837 259 Broadway 
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Lorp & TAYLOR 21¢ 1853 550 Broadway 
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Liwis & CONGER 
18a 1835 601 Broadway 
18b 1870 967 Sixth Ave. 
18c 1891 130 W. 42 St. 
18d 1912 1159 Sixth Ave. 
Ws. KnaBe & Co. 
19a 1837 112 Fifth Ave. 
19b 1889 148 Fifth Ave. 
19c 1899 152 Fifth Ave. 


23g 1867 533 Broadway 
23h 1872 194 Fifth Ave. 
231i 1901 452 Fifth Ave. 
Fiint & Horner Co, 
24a 1840 14 Charlton 
24b 1847 395 Hudson 
24c 1876 104 W. 14 St. 
24d 1894 43 W. 23 St. 
24e 1914 20 W. 36 St. 
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the shopkeeper was the tradesman and 
craftsman. Large merchant grocers 
and dry goods houses often sold whole- 
sale and retail. More than 200 mer- 


Many ot the merchants were English, 
of 1765, but when the war broke out Scotch, and Irish by birth and the de- 
not all were willing to sever bonds cision between loyalties was sometimes 


chants signed the boycott agreement 


with the hard parent across the seas. a difficult choice. Some of them went 
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—The New York Manufactory is established in 
Vesey Street to give work to the industrious. It employs 
14 weavers and more than 130 spinners. The linens, and 
so on, are sold at the factory. 

—Early in this year Duncan Phyfe, a Scotsman 
by birth, and 22 years of age, came to New York from 
Albany, where he had already been in business as a cabi- 
net maker. His first shop was on Broad Street and in 
1795 he settled on what is now Fulton Street at numbers 
168-170, his home being at 169. 

—The principal market for retailing dry goods 
is William Street. A large number of the dry goods mer- 
chants of Smith Street ask to have one name given to Smith, 
William, and King George Street, all of which names are 
found on the same street. 

—The earliest mention of a confectionery store 
is made in an advertisement of December 7. Joseph Dela- 
croix, No. 112 in Broadway, has “a large assortment of 
Sugar Works, Best quality. Likewise cordials, syrops, 
sweet-meats in boxes at a fixed price.” This building, on 
the site of the present No. 122, was 3714 feet in front, 146 
feet deep, and two stories high. In 1801 the firm of Joseph 
Delacroix & Son “in the confectionary business” took its 
place. He soon added to his stock, “genuine beautifying 
perfumeries, the most in vogue in Europe.” 

(So1—Bow windows give the business streets a very 
handsome appearance and preclude the necessity of expos- 
ing goods for sale over the walks. 

:So3—James Hardie, whose profession is “to write 
petitions, memorials, letters, advertisements, &c.,” moves 
from 7 Church Street to 305 Greenwich. 

1805—Broadway has become the principal street for 
retailers of dry and fancy goods and is by far the most 
pleasant street in the city. Some of the most elegant houses, 
as well as public buildings, stand on this street. In Septem- 
ber of this year the demand for houses at Greenwich “is 
scarcely greater than the rapidity with which they are 
raised—where yesterday you saw nothing but green turf, 
tomorrow you behold a store.” 

:So6—At this time the street cries were distinctive. 
Among those heard were the milkman, the baker, the 
chimney-sweeper. 

1311—“Whereas a communication by means of a canal 
navigation between the great lakes and Hudson’s river 
will encourage agriculture, promote commerce and manu- 
factures, facilitate a free and general intercourse between 
different parts of the United States, and tend to the aggran- 
dizement and prosperity of the country, and consolidate 
and strengthen the Union,” Gouverneur Morris, Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, De Witt Clinton, Robert Livingston, 
Robert Fulton, and others, are appointed commissioners 
to examine the matter. 

18:2—The Common Council, acting on the report 
of the committee on amendments to the “Laws for the 
Suppression of Vice and Immorality” prepares a bill for 
the legislature. Some of the “evil practices” that are 
singled out for mention are: Grocery and Fruit Stores, 
Barber Shops, Public Gardens and Taverns, being open 


on Sunday for the reception of “Company and Customers.” 

—To encourage manufacturing the state legis- 
lature incorporates “The Commission Company” to aid 
manufacturers, as well as private individuals engaged in 
domestic manufactures in disposing of articles solely of 
American manufacture. The business is limited to this 
city. 

—The bookselling business has become a very 
extensive pursuit; and the capital annually employed in 
literary publications is estimated to exceed half a million 
dollars. There are in the city more than 30 book stores. 

—The northern limit of Broadway at roth Street. 

—“Broadway is the Bond Street of New York, 
and exhibits in the shops on both sides, an elegant and 
extensive assortment of every thing useful and fashionable.” 
Henry Fearon, in his “Sketches of America” continues in 
astonishment, “The linen and woollen drapers (dry goods 
stores, as they are denominated) leave quantities of their 
goods loose on boxes in the street, without any precaution 
against theft.” 

—The Chamber of Commerce addresses a me- 
morial to Congress requesting the enactment of a national 
bankruptcy law which shall put creditors of all descrip- 
tions upon a footing of equality throughout the Union. 

/S20—The west side of Broadway, near the corner 
of Spring Street (later the site of the St. Nicholas Hotel), 
is occupied by small shops and residences with the remains 
of a Revolutionary fortification in the rear. 

:321—The merchants and storekeepers have formed 
Societies for preventing sales by auction, pledging them- 
selves not to purchase anything at them for a certain time. 
Stationers and booksellers complain of “Peddlers vending 
quills in the streets to the injury of established traders.” 
An ordinance is passed forbidding dyers and scourers 
washing articles of their trade at the public pumps and 
prevents the drying of cloth in the streets. 

/322—By this time Greenwich, once a separate town, 
is part of the city. Because of yellow fever “in this irregu- 
lar and temporary city in the field, you might find in one 
group, banking houses, insurance offices, coffee houses, 
auctioneers’ sales rooms, dry goods, hardware and grocery 
stores, milliner shops, barber shops and last, though not 
least a suitable proportion of grog and soda water shops.” 


182;—It is not uncommon in Broadway to pay for a 
single shop, well situated, 250 pounds sterling (about 
$1,000). 


A. T. Stewart informs his friends and the public that 
he has taken a store at 283 Broadway where he offers 
for sale, wholesale and retail, a general assortment of fresh 
and seasonable dry goods. 

:324—It is reported that 500 or 600 new mercantile 
establishments have been opened in New York during 
the season. 

1825—The canal boat, Seneca Chief, leaves Buffalo 
over the Erie Canal. It arrives at Fort Gansevoort at 
6 a.m. November 4, and then moves to the Battery to 
initiate the city’s ceremonies celebrating the canal opening. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Men's Boy’s an Children's Clothing Store, 
110 CHATHAM-STREET, 


Corner of Peari-street, 
NEW-YORK, 
Will keep constantly on hand a fall and complete assortment of 


MEN’S BOY'S & CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Made in the most Fashionable Style ; 


Ts which be would respectfully invite the attention of those in want. As he has made 
arrangements to receive 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, &c. 


Ry every Packet, and has secured the services of experienced Cutters, he pledges himself to 
give perfect satisfaction to those who may purchace 


Garments made to order at the shortest notice and with strict punctuality, 


‘DOVERTISEMENT FROM NEW YORK CITY DIRECTORY, 1845 


to Nova Scotia, others back to the 
British Isles. These merchants were 
often shrewd veterans of the English 
counting houses, and their names are 
still recorded in the annals of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce 
which was established on May 3, 1768, 
and incorporated December 5, 1769. 
One of these was John McAdams, a 
progressive individual who helped 
sponsor the friendly arbitration of 
commercial disputes. He went home 
before the hostilities and invented a 
paving surface which still bears his 
name. One of his first contractors in 
Ireland was a man named Hugh 
Prunty, who was the grandfather of 
the Bronté sisters. The majority of 
Manhattan merchants risked their necks 
and fortunes with the rebels, both the 
English and Dutch speaking business 
men. The patriots left Manhattan dur- 
ing British occupation. Hercules Mul- 
ligan, a merchant tailor who remained 
on the island, was ostensibly a turncoat 
but actually risked his neck as Wash- 
ington’s spy during the tedious years 
of British occupation. He was on the 
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original committee of 60 which in- 
cluded leading merchants and the 
lawyers of the city. Philip Living- 
ston, a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence wasamongthem. Another 
signer of a previous petition of patriots 
was the merchant, Francis Lewis, 
whose name is also on the Declaration 
of Independence. 


City Trade Amazes Visitor 


The progress of the retailers at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
is aptly described by John Lambert, a 
visiting Englishman. With unfeigned 
amazement he wrote: 

“New York is the first city of the 
United States for wealth, commerce, 
and population. Broadway is lined 
with large commodious shops of every 
description, well stocked with Euro- 
pean and India goods, and exhibiting 
as splendid and varied a show in their 
windows as can be met with in London. 

“There are several extensive book- 
stores, print-shops, music-shops, jewel- 
lers, and silver-smiths; hatters, linen- 
drapers, milliners, pastry-cooks, and 
couch makers. The ground floor of 
the hotel is converted into shops. Every 
day except Sunday is market day in 
New York. Meat is cut up and sold 
by the joint or in pieces, by the licensed 
butchers. Each must sell at his own 
stall, and conclude his sales by one 
o’clock between May 1 and November 
1. Two o'clock the rest of the year. 
The ladies seem more partial to the 
light, various, and dashing drapery of 
the Parisian belles than our London 
Beauties.” 

Lambert then gives attention to the 
old Dutch quarter between Broadway 
and the East River which he criticizes 
for its irregular streets, but “which is 
nevertheless the chief seat of business.” 
He describes warehouses, shops, and 
piers which are crowded with ships. 
“Bales of cotton, wool, and merchan- 
dize; barrels of potash, rice, flour and 
salt provisions, hogsheads of sugar, 
chests of tea, puncheons of rum, and 
pipes of wine, boxes, cases, packs, and 
packages of all sizes and denominations 
were strewed upon wharfs and land- 
ing places, or upon the docks of the 
shipping.” 

He tells of the hurly-burly of mer- 
chants, brokers, traders, and politicians 
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haunting the Tontine Coiiee House. 
Streets were jammed with drays— 
“Everything was in motion, all was 
life, bustle, and activity. The people 
were scampering in all directions to 
trade with each other, and to ship off 
their purchases for the European, Afri- 
can, and West Indian markets. Every 
thought, word, look, and action of the 
multitude seemed to be absorbed by 
commerce and all were eager in the 
pursuit of riches.” 

The distinction which Judge Liv- 
ingston made among the merchant, 
shopkeeper, and gentleman a genera- 
tion earlier invited further sub-division 
as the city grew. The merchants were 
large importers; auctioneers disposed 
of millions of dollars of goods as it was 
unloaded from the holds of ships; com- 
mission merchants bought and sold for 
others, as well as themselves ‘and in- 
dulged in a form of factoring called 
“del credere” in which they indorsed 
paper for a percentage of the sale price. 
Some of these merchants became in- 
vestment bankers and capitalists who 
drifted away from direct contact with 
merchandise. 

Before and after the Revolution the 
merchant of New York handled alike 
dry goods, groceries, and sundries in 
the same establishment and trading 
was of a generalized character. The 
stocks of the retailer contained cottons 
and silks from India, and velvets and 
woolens from Europe, placed next to 
groceries and hardware. 

An advertisement of 1734 reads: “At 
the House of John Bell, Carpenter, 
there is to be Sold, Broad Cloths, Ker- 
sey’s, Kersey Plains, Frize, Green Col- 
loured Duffills, Druggets, Shalloons, 
Mimikin Blew Bases, Frize, and Plains, 
and some Ready made Cloaths, &c. By 
Wholesale and Retail at Reasonable 
Rates. Also, Looking Glasses, and 
Eight Day Clocks with Japan Cases. 
N. B. and he will Truck for Beef, Pork, 
Bread, Flouer, and Gammons.” 

There was little difference between 
the retail trade in the city and the coun- 
try, both groups of shopkeepers selling 
a bit of everything. However it was 
in the city that a tendency towards a 
separate classification began to appear; 
that is, dry goods and notions, in the 
more pretentious establishments, were 

(Continued on page 54) 
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e/ Ve W procedures for mak- 
ing a practical analysis of business 
conditions are demonstrated by the 
author in this survey of inter-in- 
dustrial relationships. Such an an- 
alysis considers the relationship of 
a particular industry to all of the 
other branches of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption which 
constitute the national economy. 


Ce 
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INDUSTRIAL INTERDEPENDENCE 


Of 

Te great depression of the 
thirties and the unprecedented produc- 
tive effort of the recent war years have 
taught us to approach the economic 
problems of the day in terms of the 
National Economy as a whole. Con- 
cepts like Gross National Product, Ag- 


gregate Consumer Spending, or Total 
Employment, which some twenty years 
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ago were relegated to the pages of 
academic periodicals, became an indis- 
pensable part of the business man’s 
vocabulary. They can be heard in con- 
vention halls and met in the pages of 
trade journals. Due to ever-widening 
efforts of Federal agencies and of inde- 
pendent research organizations we are 
in possession of statistical figures mea- 
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suring the year to year and even month 
to month changes in these strategic in- 
dices of general economic conditions. 
Not only the analysis of past experience 
but also the prediction of future trends 
—some of which were presented in the 
pages of Dun’s Review—run in terms 


of similar over-all totals. Every week 
new estimates of the “National Income 
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in 1950,” “Gross National Product in 
1948,” or of “Total Non-Agricultural 
Employment in 1952” are tossed in the 
arena of public discussion. 

These over-all concepts are invalu- 
able aids in dealing with the broad 
problems of economic policies since 
they enable us to describe and to analyze 
the general outlines of the economic 
scene without getting involved in peru- 
sal and recitation of innumerable arrays 
of facts and figures. 

The simplified picture which reduces 
the complex structure of the national 
economy to a few aggregative totals 
supplemented by a small number of 
broadly conceived averages—however 
useful it may be for purposes of gen- 
eral orientation—can hardly serve, how- 
ever, as a practical road map, a source 
of factual information to be used as a 
guide in practical economic action. The 
proverbial danger of losing sight of 
the forest while viewing the trees 
should not detract our attention from 
the opposite pitfall, the equally undesir- 
able tendency of forgetting that the 
forest is after all nothing but an assem- 
blage of a large number of separate 
trees. 

Anybody who has to deal with prac- 
tical economic problems is fortunately 
reminded of this simple truth when- 
ever he has to make an actual opera- 
tional decision. More often than not 
one is inclined to give exclusive atten- 
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tion to specialized information directly 
pertaining to the subject of immediate 
concern and to forget the larger picture 
in which these particular details contri- 
bute only one of many important ele- 
ments. 


Tasks Confronting Analyst 


Thus we find two different ap- 
proaches to the factual analysis of our 
economic problem side by side. One 
moves on the high plane of simplified 
generalizations and encompasses the 
strategic factors of general economic 
change, but at the same time it lacks 
contact with the special condition of 
the particular concrete situation—be it 
the question of wages in the steel indus- 
try or the problem of markets for 
ready-made clothing. The other at- 
tacks the issue in terms of these special 
conditions but is unable to consider 
them in relation to the state of the Na- 
tional Economy as a whole. 

The task of overcoming this artificial 
dualism constitutes one of the most ur- 
gent problems facing the practical busi- 
ness analyst. 

What we call the American National 
Economy is nothing other than an in- 
tricate combination of many different 
branches of economic activity. It is the 
direct and the indirect mutual relation- 
ship of these separate “industries” which 
makes each of them—be it the steel 
making, or cotton farming, retail trade, 








or coastal shipping—depend upon the 
state of the national economy as a 
whole, z.e., upon the conditions prevail- 
ing in all the other branches of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption. 

Thus the challenging problem of uni- 
fying the two opposite approaches de- 
scribed above into a single unified 
system of business analysis sets before 
us three distinct but closely allied tasks: 

(a) Collection of detailed, accurate 
and up-to-date statistical information 
on existing inter-relationships of all the 
different branches of production, trans- 
portation, distribution, and consump- 
tion. 

(b) Development of a simple non- 
technical form of presentation of this 
information to its potential users. 

(c) Development of efficient techni- 
cal methods of utilizing the new body 
of statistical information for purposes 
of practical business analyses. 
the lines 
indicated above, initiated at Harvard 
University some thirteen years ago and 
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developed during the last three years in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
have reached by now a stage of develop- 
ment the result of which can claim the 
attention of business economists. 

An industry—and in the context of 
the following discussion this term is 
used to indicate any distinct branch of 
economic activity be it a line of manu- 
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INDUSTRIES 
OF ORIGIN AND 
OF DESTINATION 


FOR GOODS AND SERVICES, 1939 


(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


| Over 
$10,000,000,000 
| 1 $5,000,000,000 to 


$10,000,000,000 





$1,000,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000 











90 to 25% of Purchasing 
@ Over 25% Industry's Total 
ss iiadiaaaad of Producing 
@ Over 25% Industry's Total 


of the 
Various industries, or segments of 


The inter-relationships 


the economy, are portrayed in this 
chart which is further explained in 
the accompanying article by Dr. 
Wassily Leontief. This app: 
facilitates study of the effects 


oach 
pe m 






the rest of the economy of changes 
one part, such as, for ex- 
changes in volume or in 
prices. The figures are based upon 
preliminary United States Bureau 
of Labor estimates. 


in any 
ample, 


Each horizontal row lists for 
industry the dollar amount (in mil- 
lions) of its output absorbed by 
each of the other twenty industries; 
each column shows for one industry 
the 
from the other twenty. 


one 


} 
purchases 


dollar amount of its 


The total output of any industry 
includes both the value of domestic 
output and the value of imported 
commodities of the type which is 
produced in that industry. .... The 
name of industry 1o has been ab- 
breviated; the full name is “Lum- 
ber, Paper, and Their Products; 
Printing and Publishing.” ... Gov- 
ernment ts so used as to exclude all 
activities which have a commercial 
counterpart. Government output is 
equal to the total amount of taxes; 
its outlay to its total expenditures. 


The output of Households is 
equal to the sum of all income pay- 
ments to individuals and the outlay 
of households to the total volume 
of consumer purchases. In most in- 
dustries the largest single purchase 
is from Households in the form of 
personal, entrepreneurial, and capi- 
tal services... . The difference be- 
tween the total output and the total 
outlay shown for any industry is 
the measure of investment under- 
taken by the industry. 
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4. MOTOR VEHICLES, 
INDUSTRIAL AND HEAT- 
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5. METAL FABRICATING 
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6. NONFERROUS METALS 
AND THEIR PRODUCTS 
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9. CHEMICALS 


4911 
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36 
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10. LUMBER, PAPER, AND 
THEIR PRODUCTS 
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13. ALL OTHER MANUFACTUR- 
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SERVICES 
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19. GOVERNMENT (TAXES) 
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facturing, agriculture, or mining, trans- 
portation, or a service industry—is con- 
nected with the rest of the national 
economy essentially through its sales on 
the one side and its purchases on the 
other. Thus reasonably detailed infor- 
mation on the distribution of sales and 
the sources of purchases of each one of 
the principal branches of the national 
economy—including households as well 
as governmental and other public agen- 
cies—must constitute the basis of any 
factual analysis of inter-industrial re- 
lationships. A table on this page shows 
the distribution of the sales of ferrous 
metals in 1939, the last normal pre-war 
year. 

Similar sales distributions are 
piled for all the 
agriculture, manufacturing, trade, and 
All these data are col- 


con} 
other branches oi 
transportation. 
lected on the basis of a common in 
dustrial classification which makes it 
possible to combine them in a single 
co-ordinated table showing the rela- 
tionship of all the different parts of the 
With- 


out a standard system of recording all 


national economy to each other. 


the thousands of figures would repre- 
sent at best not more than a pile of 
material for a comprehensive statistical 
handbook; reduced as they are to a 
common denominator these 
can easily be fitted 


separate 
bits of information 
together—like pieces of a large jigsaw 
puzzle—into a well integrated picture 
of the whole economic system. A de- 
scription of relation- 
ships as they existed in the American 


inter-industrial 


Economy of 1939 is presented in a chart 
on pages 24 and 25 
Relationships Depicted 

Arranged in a checkerboard fashion, 
it has as many horizontal rows as there 
are separate industries and industrial 
distributions. The distribution of fer- 
rous metals and their products appears, 
for example, in the third row of this 
combined chart. The first row de- 
scribes the distribution of the products 
of agriculture The 
second contains the distribution of the 


and fisheries. 


output of the food, tobacco, and kindred 
This 


table has 21 rows and 21 columns, not 


products industries, and so on. 
counting the totals of gross outputs and 


of gross outlay, respectively entered in 
(Continued on page 42) 
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DIsTRIBUTION OF FERRous MetTacs SALES BY 
Various CrassEs OF PuRCHASES, 1939 
Value of Sales 
INpustrRY TO WHICH SoLD in millions of dollars 
DORE, PRE TONE 6525S 5 RS 3,887 
Group 1, Agriculture and Fishing, total 24 
Group 3, Ferrous Metals, total 1,188 
Blast Furnaces. . 272 
Steel Works and Rolling Mills gi6 
Group 4, Motor Vehicles, Industrial and Heating Equipment, 
total 479 
Automobiles ... 374 
Industrial and Household E ‘quipment, n.e.c. 105 
Group 5, Metal Fabricating, total 861 
Iron and Steel Foundry Products 45 
Shipbuilding 36 
Firearms I 
Agricultural Machinery 55 
Engines and Turbines 3 
Transportation Equipment, n.e.c. 23 
Machine Tools...... 6 
Merchandising and Service Machines 10 
Electrical Equipment, n.e.c. 49 
Iron and Steel, n.e.c. 633 
Group 6, Non-ferrous Metals and Their Producis, total 43 
Aluminum Products I 
Non-ferrous Metal Manufacturers and Alloys 42 
Group 10, Lumber, Paper, and Products; Printing and Pub- 
lahiog .......: 64 
Furniture ‘and Other M: inufactures of W ood 64 
Group 14, Construction, total 592 
Group 15, Transportation, total 69 
Steam Railroad Transportation 69 
Group 17, Foreign Countries (Exports to), total 171 
Group 18, Business and Consumer Services, total I 
Repair Services Other Than Automotive I 
Group 19, Government and Households, total 12 
Government II 
Households I 
Group 20, Unallocated and Stocks, total 383 
Stocks 14 
Unallocated 369 
EmpLoyMENT IN Various INDUus- | EFFEcTs OF A 10° INCREASE IN 
TRIES DEPENDING ON 193g Exports | Price oF Ferrous Mera on 
ExpressED AS A PERCENTAGE OF OTHER CoMMOoDITIES AND SER- 
THE TotaL 1939 EMPLOYMENT IN | vices, IN TERMS OF THE 1939 IN- 
Turse INpustrRiges | TER-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIP 
Export Dependence Price Increase 
Grove oF INvustries eA Com™Mopiry Group te 
Non-ferrous Metals, Prod- Agriculture and Fishing.... 25 
ucts 23.1 Food, Tobacco, Like Products 22 
Fuel and Power 16.3 Ferrous Metals 10.00 
Ferrous Metals 16.1 Motor Vehicles, Industrial and 
| Chemicals 15.9 Heating Equipment 1.03 
| Agriculture 15.1 Metal Fabricating L243 
} Rubber 15.1 Non-ferrous Metals and Prod- 
Motor Vehicles and In- ucts erent 83 
dustrial Equipment 15.0 Non-metallic Minerals and 
Transportation 14.9 oe 19 
Metal Fabricating 13.6 Fuel and Power........... $i 
Textiles and Leather 12.8 he nee ee 25 
Food 12.4 Lumber, Paper, and Products, 
Trade 11.8 Printing and Publishing. . aa 
Lumber and Paper, Print Textiles and Leather E77 
ing and Publishing 11.1 Rubber .... 16 
Business and Consumer All Other Manufacturing. 17 
Services 10.1 Construction .98 
Non-metallic Mine rals. 7.8 Transportation -33 
Trade ed Gs ccs .09 
Foreign Countries (imports 
from) 1.53 
Business—Consumer Services 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION .....< PRICES. 2. 


. TRADE 


2 ~ « FINANCE 


The strong consumer demand was reflected in a record-breaking retail 


volume and increased retail prices as the year ended. 


Production 


and total employment rose slightly; business failures hit a new low. 
Commodity and stock prices and business loans by banks increased. 


T the end of 1945 industrial pro- 
duction began to recover from the 
eight-month decline which reached a 
low point in October. 
production was at a level 71 per cent 


In November 


above the 1935-1939 average (Federal 
Reserve Board); this was 5 per cent 
higher than in October. Output con- 
tinued to rise in December until the 
end of the month; then some plants 
shut down for longer Christmas and 
New Year holidays than during the 
var years. The value of total produc- 
tion for the year 1945 was $196 billion, 
only slightly below 1944’s $196.7 billion. 

In October 560,000 workers were in- 
volved in industrial disputes with a 


Industrial Production 

















Seasonally Adjusted Index: 193519 39 = tow, Federal Reserve Board 
1942 igs $044 1945 

January St 227 24 : 
February 183 232 244 2 
March 136 235 24! 2 
April 1 237 239 2 
May 191 239 236 225 
June 193 237 235 220 
July 197 240 230 210 
August 204 242 232 186 
September 208 244 230 170 
October 215 247 232 163 
November 220 247 232 71 
December 22 24! 232 172° 
* Approwimaton: figure trom quoted source not available. 
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loss of 1.3 per cent of the available 
working time; in November the 
number dropped to 405,000 with a loss 
of 1.1 per cent of the working time 
(U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
Some 400,000 workers were estimated 
to have been on strike at some time dur- 
ing December and this number was 
raised to about 415,000 at the end of the 
first week in January. More working 
days were lost through strikes and 
lockouts in 1945 than in any other 
vear since 1919 after World War I 
(U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
The average length of time lost by 
each worker involved in strikes and 
lockouts more than tripled after V-J 
Day. Besides the direct effect of the 
absence of these workers on produc- 
tion, some industries, such as the auto- 
mobile industry, were hampered by a 
lack of parts produced by struck plants. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of industrial production (1935-1939 = 
io0, seasonally adjusted, physical vol- 
ume) was 168 in December, a later 
fioure than the one in the chart. 
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Durable goods production increased 
from October to November for the first 
time since February and a further in- 
crease was estimated for December. 
Electrical appliance output continued 
to climb upward toward the pre-war 
level. Steel output declined slightly 
from the level reached in November. 
Automobile output was a mere trickle 
in December due to parts shortages and 
the General Mocors strike. Production 
of automobiles, trucks, and buses in- 
creased from 13,920 in the week ending 
January 5 to 23,320 in the next week 
(Ward’s Automotive Reports). The 
latter was about 27 per cent of produc- 
t'on in the corresponding week of 1939. 














Employment 
Millions of Persons: U.S. Bureuts of Census 
1942 1943 1944 1945 

January 49.1 51.4 50.4 §0.1 
February 49.6 51.2 50.3 50.6 
March 50.2 51.2 50.5 50.8 
Apnil sit 51.6 51.3 51.2 
May if “fd _ a re 
June 53-7 $4.0 53:2 52.5 
July 543 548 54.0 54:3° 
August S44 544 53-2 53-5 
September 52-9 53.0 52.3 51-3 
October 53-2 52.2 §2.2 51.6 
November 52.6 51.7 51.5 51.7 
December 2.2 51.0 50.6 51.8 
© New xrics 
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Although there was little increase in 
the production of building materials, 
private construction increased further 
in December; the 15 per cent decline in 
public construction pulled the total 
value down slightly from November. 
Total new 1945 
amounted to about $4,690 million com- 
pared with $3,935 million in 1944, a 
1g per cent increase (U.S. Department 
of Commerce). 


construction in 


Total manufacturers’ new and un- 
filled orders were generally high. New 
and unfilled orders of paperboard de- 
clined slightly from November to De- 
cember; new orders for lumber and 
zinc rose. Backlogs of orders for rail- 
road cars amounted to about 3 months 
production, for steel 6 months, and for 
machine tools almost 7 months. Orders 
for airplanes were far below the war 
level but were equal to about one-eighth 
of 1945's production. 

Freight carloadings of manufactured 
goods declined slightly from the end 
of November. Shipments of lumber, 
case goods, and petroleum products 
dropped in December; those of elec- 
trical appliances rose from 10 to 75 per 
cent of their pre-war level. The high 
demand for:most products prevented 
any considerable stockpiling. 


Employment—Accompanying the 
sustained level of production was a 
slight increase in total employment 
from 51.7 million in November to 51.8 
million in December (U. S. Bureau of 
the Census). At the same time unem- 
ployment grew larger, increasing from 
1.7 million in November to 2.0 million 
in December. After the rise in initial 
unemployment claims in November, 
total unemployment claims rose to over 
1.8 million in December and then de- 
clined in the last week of 1945 to 1.6 
million. Total non-agricultural em- 
ployment increased about 1 per cent 
from October to November with manu- 


Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U.S. Dept. of Com. 














1942 1943 1944 oh \ 19 
January 153.2 158.1 17%5,6 2 3.0 
February 148-3 1674 +739 193-2 
March 147.4 thh.5 177-9 193.8 
April 1465 159.0 169.6 175-3 
May ™3-4 156.5 174.5 177-6 
June 141.8 164.2 174-4 182.8 
July 147.6 164.4 179.4 191.4 
August 150.3 165.9 180.7 189.5 
September 150.9 165.6 179.1 189.2 
October 154-3 169.3 185.0 202.4 
November 158.2 174.1 192.0 2155 
December 153-9 171.4 187.7 216 
* Approximation; hgure from quoted source not available. 
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facturing employment gaining less than 
1 per cent and trade over 3 per cent 
(U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
Similar gains were estimated for De- 
cember. Reports of small increases in 
employment in carpet, wool, and cotton 
textile mills were received. 


Income—Although employment in- 
creased slightly, total income payments 
declined almost 4 per cent from Oc- 
tober to November and a less than sea- 
sonal increase was estimated for De- 
cember. Seasonally adjusted, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce’s index 
increased 1.5 per cent from October 
to November. Total income payments 
for the year 1945 were about $160 bil- 
lion (U.S. Department of Commerce) ; 
this compared with $156.8 billion in 
1944. 

The income of farmers from market- 
ings in November 1945 was 1 per cent 
above that in November 1944. Allow- 


Consumers’ Price Index 














Index; 1933-1939 — 100; U.S. Burean of Labor Statistics 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 112.0 120.7 124.2 127.1 
February 112.9 121.0 123.8 126.9 
March 114.3 122.8 123.8 126.8 
April 115.1 124.1 1246 ~yee 
May 116.0 repr 125.1 128.1 
June 116.4 124.8 125.4 129.0 
July 117.0 123.9 126.1 129.4 
August 117-5 123.4 126.4 129.3 
September 117.8 123.9 126.5 128.9 
October 119.0 124.4 126.5 128.9 
November 119.8 124.2 126.6 129.2 
December 120.4 124.4 127.0 129.4° 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available 


ances to service men’s dependents, 
mustering-out pay, and unemployment 
compensation moved upward in 1945 
to reach an annual rate of over $10 bil- 
lion at the end of the year (U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce). 

Wages and salaries in the fourth 
quarter of 1945 dropped about 12 per 
cent from the first quarter. The steep 
fall of manufacturing payrolls in earlier 
months had tapered off by December; 
hourly wage rates were increased in 
scattered cases. 


Trade—A record December brought 
to a close a record year of consumer 
buying. Consumers spent about $103.5 
billion for goods and services in 1945, 
5 per cent above the $98.5 billion in 
1944. When corrected for price changes 
the increase was less than 3 per cent. 
Consumers spent 89 per cent of their 
incomes in 1925, 86 per cent in 1940, 
and by 1944 were spending only 63 per 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index: 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 96.0 101.9 103.3 104.9 
February 96.7 102.5 103.6 105.2 
March 97-6 103.4 103.8 105.3 
April 93.7 gt aie, me Ty 
May ae 104.1 104.0 106.0 
June 98.6 103.8 104.3 106.1 
July 93.7 103.2 194.1 105.9 
August 99.2 103.1 103.9 105-7 
September 99.6 103.1 104.0 105.2 
October 100.0 103.0 104.1 105.9 
November 100.3 102.9 104.4 106.8 
December 101.0 103.2 104.7 107.1% 














® Approximation: figure from quoted source not available. 


cent. In 1945, as the per cent saved 
declined, 65 per cent of consumers’ in- 
comes were spent. 

Christmas buying, re-outfitting of 
veterans, and the purchase of long- 
unobtainable durable goods pushed 
December retail volume about 15 per 
cent above December 1944. Durable 
and non-durable goods volume in the 
fourth quarter of 1945 was well over the 
fourth quarter of 1944; the percentage 
gain in durable goods purchases was 
twice as large as the rise in non-durable 
goods volume. When consumers were 
unable to find what they wanted in 
retailers’ depleted stocks they bought 
products in other lines. Little price 
resistance was noted except in the case 
of furs. 

Retailers reported that stocks had 
been reduced so low that buying in gen- 
eral in the early part of January was 
only slightly above January 1945; vol- 
ume was reported to be below a year 
ago in some cities. Traditional January 
clearance sales were held, but little 
emphasis was placed on them. 

In late December trading in the 
wholesale markets was curtailed by the 
holidays. Some retailers claimed that 
deliveries were disappointingly slow; 
deliveries increased in some products, 
such as consumers’ durable goods. 
Out-of-town buyers visited the New 
York markets in moderately larger 
numbers this December than last. 
Wholesale volume for 1945 was esti- 
mated at a level slightly above a year ago. 

House furnishings and men’s and 
boys’ Spring apparel shows were 
opened in January and attendance in 
the first days was at record heights. A 
greater variety was displayed at floor 
covering exhibits. Most selling was on 
allotment with uncertain delivery dates. 

Railroad passenger traffic in De- 
cember was boosted over a year ago by 
returning veterans, service men on 
leave, and heavy civilian travel, al- 
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though it was lower than a year ago 
during most of 1945. There was a 
record number of local and long dis- 
tance telephone calls at Christmas time 
between New York City and various 
parts of the country and overseas. 


Prices—Evidences of continued 
strong consumer demand were found 
in price increases as well as in the 
large volume of retail trade. Prices 
of food, clothing, and housefurnishings 
continued to rise. The U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ consumers’ price in- 
dex (1935-1939 = 100) was 129.2 in 
November and was estimated to have 
increased fractionally in December to 
a level almost 2 per cent above De- 
cember 1944. 

Wholesale prices generally moved 
upward in December. This increase 
was shared by farm products, foods, 
and other commodities. Lowered sup- 
plies of some agricultural products in 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 





1942 1943 1944 19? 
January Vin 121.52 137-74 155-95 
February 107.28 127.40 135.97 157-13 
March 101.62 TUS if™ 157.22 
April 97-79 44. % 37-19 160.47 
May 98.42 138.60 139.22 165.58 
June 103.75 141.25 145-46 167.33 
July 106.94 142.90 148.37 163.96 
August 1 B.v0 136.34 146.72 166.16 
September 07.41 138.90 145.20 177.96 
October 113.51 138.25 147.68 185.07 
November 115.31 132.66 146.88 190.22 
December 117.16 134.57 150.35 192.74 











the markets, due to bad weather, heavy 
holiday demand, and rises in OPA 
price ceilings for some products, re- 
sulted in higher prices for livestock, 
eggs, fresh produce, cotton, oats, flour, 
anthracite, farm machinery, and 
lumber. Domestic wool prices were 
lowered and in the mid-continent re- 
gion gasoline prices declined. The 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ whole- 
sale commodity price index (1926 = 
100) rose to 106.8 in November and was 
estimated to be higher in December. 
The prices received by farmers in- 
creased from 205 in November to 207 
in December (1909-1914 = 100) and 
the parity index reached a new 25-year 
high of 176 (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture). Farm real estate values have 
increased tremendously during the war. 


Finance—Stock prices as well as 
commodity prices in December were 
higher than in November. Although 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s SratisticaL Review. 
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1942 


1944 


Tue Faiture Recorp 


Dwun’s INsoLveNcY INDEX ® 
Unadjusted 
Adjusted seasonally... 

NUMBER OF FAILURES.... 


NuMBER BY Size OF Dest 
Under $5,000......... 
$5 ,000-$25 ,000 
$25 ,000-$100,000 
$100,000 and over. ... 

Numrer sy INpustry Groups 
Manufacturing ......- 
Wholesale Trade.. 
Retail Trade. .... 
Construction .. seeeee 
Commercial Service... 





Current LIABILITIES..... 
Tora LiasBiLities 





Dec. Year 
1945 1945 
2.5 4.2 
2.5 ae 
42 810 
7 270 
16-343 
13 146 

6 51 

23 280 

2 61 

10 290 

2 g2 

: 87 


1945 


Year Per Cent 
1944 Changet 
65 — 35 
1,222 — 34 
452 — 40 
549 — 38 
Eye = 32 
46 + 11 
352 — 20 
“a = 2 
493 — 41 
164 — 44 
119 — 27 


(Liabilities in thousands) 


$1 ,824$30,395$31 ,660 
$1 ,824$34,345$35,607 


>> 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 

























+ Per cent change of 1945 from 1944. 
Faitvres By Divisions of INDUsTRY 
c-Number~ -Liabilities—~ 
(Current liabilities in Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
thousands of dollars) 1945 1944 1945 1944 
MINING, MANUFACTURING. .. 280 352 17,247 20,172 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc... 17 13 2,487 ~=—-1,928 
Food and Kindred Products 14 30 527. _-1,498 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 19 30 311 610 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 49 S57 1,754 3,376 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 14 25 640 351 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 15 15 261 483 
Leather, Leather Products. . 8 4 240 29 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 8 12 366 599 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 24 18 1,481 575 
NEARED cave nncedeocnsas 54 84 3,644 5,242 
Transportation Equipment.. 19 21 3,567 4,004 
MISCCIDROOEE 5 cacscccasces 39 43 1,969 1,477 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ........ 61 94 1,214 1,700 
Food and Farm Products... 15 36 429 545 
AUGER ccc evadecevieneds 6 3 53 30 
Dey. Goods. «csc cccuacsces 3 ne 41 ee 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 3 12 113 339 
Chemicals and Drugs...... 6 3 90 31 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 2 I 68 12 
Miscellaneous .......scceee 26 39 420 743 
RETAIL TRADE 290 493 3,127 3,024 
Food and Liquor. ......... 51 110 361 =1,004 
General Merchandise....... II 14 80 80 
Apparel and Accessories.... 31 49 211 303 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 6 24 26 180 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 14 20 105 202 
Automotive Group.......+- 2 38 555 274 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 90 158 908 ~—-:1,242 
Drug Stores....<.ss« deeene 12 26 134 263 
Miscellaneous ....... 43 54 747 __286 
CONSTRUCTION ..... eee 2 164 3,559 2,376 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE.....-+ 87 119 5,248 — 3,488 
Highway Transportation . .. 25 37 3,903 —-1,094 
Misc. Public Services.... It <a 175 ie 
RO adadn ends cae 4 5 486 =: 1,627 
Laundries, Cleaning, Dyeing 6 22 79 351 
Undertakers: «..6605.0..0ee. 3 Yj 26 69 
Other Personal Services..... 9 22 27 101 
Business, Repair Service .... 31 26 552 246 
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WHuoLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 


1946 1945 1946 
Janke: 2s Giese Jan. 30..$4.09 High $4.15 Jan. 1 
Jan. 4.3 432 ‘Jan. +23-~ 4.10 Low 4.04 Jan. 22 
Jan. 15.. 4.14 Jan. 16.. 4.10 1945 
Jan. 8.. 4.14 Jan. 9.. 4.09 High $4.16 Nov. 27 
Jan. 1... 4.35 Jan. 2.. 4.09 Low 4.04 Sept. 4 


Daity WHOLESALE Price INDEX 
The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 



































basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100.) 
1946 1945 
Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. 
oe ees 181.25 179.52 177.71 175.29 
; 181.90 ayeee 179.54 177-50 © exes 
Su 181.92 181.30 179.63 177-43 ® cee 
Gee 181.96 181.55 ¥ as 178.08 175-32 
> ae 181.96 181.89 179.83 178.15 174.48 
6... 0 kas 181.66 e 178.18 174.65 
Pas 182.49 181.75 180.26 ieee 174.39 
. 182.35 182.25 180.45 178.44 174-73 
Q.. 182.32 ieee 181.68 178.49 seus 
10.. 182.70 182.18 182.06 178.68 174.76 
8. 182.69 182.26 F dae 178.68 175.03 
12. 182.55 182.15 F awe © aes 175-13 
i it see 181.91 181.56 178.58 175.07 
14. 182.38 182.04 181.41 VT caas 175-32 
Dads 182.72 181.96 181.53 178.55 175.38 
1Giiei 182.84 ore 181.54 178.20 F sce 
yy ee 182.88 182.03 181.79 178.48 175-11 
18.. 182.97 182.02 | eee 178.15 175.44 
19.. 182.93 182.03 181.66 178.21 176.04 
Mis u's ee 182.11 181.62 178.28 176. 16 
Pp) er 183.09 181.97 182.03 Paee 175.82 
22. 183.38 181.98 eee 178.62 176.95 
7, eee 183.46 | ee 181.75 178.46 + see 
2 183.42 wire eee 181.76 179.15 176.58 
25 183.41 , See Wh aiers 179.11 176.94 
2 183.54 182.08 181.80 179.23 176.95 
27 <eaway 182.33 181.88 179.19 176.99 
2! 182.31 181.72 ces 176.77 
29 182.16 181.40 179.06 177.18 
Wicca | esas ore 181.09 179.33 cre 
Bless = wevoee Faia 179.33 
+ Sunday. * Market closed. 
Burtpinc Permit VaLuEs—215 CITIEs 
Geographical December. ~, ye 
Divisions: 1945 1944 Change 
New England....... $5,320,403 $2,176,613,  +144.4 
Middle Atlantic..... 33,384,213 9,107,245 +266.6 
South Atlantic...... 19,058,114 3,374,598  +464.8 
East Central........ 46,494,268 9,557,048  -+386.5 
South Central...... 47,619,489 4,800,703 572.9 
West Central....... 13,435,923 3,371,011 -+-2098.6 
Mountain .... 5,961,101 1,060,637 -+462.0 
FUGUES oe xenndesuns 32,734,721 5,985,432 +446.9 
Sota’. Uo. ‘Sicvaces $204,008,232 $39,433,287 +418.4 
New York City..... $17,599,000 $7,171,255 +145.4 
Outside N. Y. C... $186,409,232 $32,262,032 +477.8 
3ANK CLEARINGS-—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 
c—— December, % 
1945 1944 Change 
Beth > ccccuacsaces 1,934,698 1,783,334 + 8.5 
Philadelphia ....... 3,235,000 3,038,000 + 6.5 
BOG ance csidcces 275,411 282,050 — 24 
Pittsburgh 1,073,134 1,224,264 —12.3 
Cleveland ... 1,046,463 1,013,848 + 3.2 
Cincinnati ... 583,777 567,512 + 2.9 
Baltimore . 736,476 741,703 — 0.7 
Richmond 412,378 441,598 — 6.6 
Atlanta . 763,000 742,300 + 2.8 
New Orleans....... 424,247 307,537 + 6.7 
CHINE nc avccsnves 2,591,300 2,406,167 + 7-7 
ae 1,173,582 1,579.32 —25.7 
A Pe ree Q17,123 823,209 +114 
Louisville . ...cccee 374,000 353,960 + 5.7 
Minneapolis ....... 733,594 648,422 +13.1 
Kansas. City. ...0-5; 915,007 866,301 + 5.6 
Des 334,745 319,370 ++ 4.8 
oo . CCCCCTE TOE ET 315,282 267,623 +17.8 
PIs a Soiddcasecs 661.453 575,260 +15.0 
TRON os, dicernccns 539,648 512,575 + 5.3 
San Francisco...... 1,504,839 1,416,494 + 6.2 
Portland, Ore....... 324,480 364,977 — 6.5 
SOME ccccicussces 406,520 430,860 — 5.6 
Total 23 Cities..... 21,276,158 20,778,693 + 24 
New York. ...--+- 35,166,917 29,724,214 +18.3 
Total 24 Cities..... 56,443,075 50,502,907 +11.8 
Daily Average...... 2,257,723 2,020,116 +11.8 
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RAILROAD PassENGER TRAFFIC—In 1944 over twice as many passengers 
were carried by Class I railroads as in 1938 and almost. 3 times as 


many miles were travelled, 


As the war drew to a close, travel fell below 


the 1944 level and a slight decrease was estimated for 1945.—Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference, 


daily trading volume and industrial 
stock prices declined during the month, 
the Dow-Jones average of 30 industrial 
stocks was slightly higher than in No- 
vember. Department store and liquor 
stocks were particularly strong during 
the Christmas shopping period. In 
early January both stock prices and 
trading volume soared. Rail stock 
prices and bond prices also advanced 
moderately in December. 

In the Victory Loan Drive Govern- 
ment bond buying by individuals sur- 
passed the quota, but payroll deduc- 
tions for bonds since V-J Day have de- 
clined faster than the payrolls them- 
selves (Wall Street Journal). 

The value of security issues in De- 
cember was far higher than in either 
November 1945 or December 1944. A 
higher value of bonds was floated in 
1945 than in any year since 1936, and 
a higher value of stocks than for any 
year since 1929. Commercial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural loans by Federal 
Reserve member banks in 1o1 cities in- 
creased from $6,964 million in the week 
ending December 5, 1945, to $7,258 mil- 
lion in the week ending January 2, 1946. 

Money in circulation increased stead- 
ily until the day after Christmas and 
then dropped, as currency returned to 
banks after the heavy Christmas spend- 
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ing. Excess reserves of Federal Reserve 
member banks increased sharply in 
ihe week ending January 2, partly due 
to the drop in the amount of currency 
in circulation and partly to a drop in 
U. S. Treasury deposits. 


Failures—Business failures at 42 in 
December, the lowest number in any 
month on record, brought to a close the 
lowest year in more than 50 years of 
failure history. Only 4% the number 
occurring in the lowest year of World 
War I, 810 concerns failed in 1945, the 
first time that annual failures have 
fallen below 1,000. The rate of decline, 
however, appears to be slackening, 
since failures in 1945 were down only 
34 per cent whereas between 1942 and 
1943 and 1943 and 1944 the decline 
amounted to some 60 per cent. 

Dun’s Insolvency Index, extending 
the December rate to an annual basis, 
indicated less than 3 concerns failing 
per 10,000 business enterprises, thus 
establishing a record low. The average 
failure rate for 1945 was 4.2, as com- 
pared with 6.5 in 1944 and 16.4 in 1943. 

In number, failures were 4 lower 
than a year ago, but in aggregate 
volume of liabilities failures came with- 
in 4 per cent of equalling the 1944 total. 
This resulted from a rise in the numbe~ 
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of exceptionally large failures involving 
losses of $100,000 or more. Meanwhile, 
concerns failing in all other size groups 
dropped to record low, the rate of de- 
cline varying inversely with the size. 

All trade and industry groups had 
fewer concerns failing than in 1944, 
but, as in the size groups, the rate of 
decline had lessened. The smallest de- 
crease, 20 per cent, was in manufactur- 
ing, while the sharpest drop, around 
40 per cent, occurred in retail trade and 
construction. Three-fours of the year’s 
810 failures were concentrated in manu- 
facturing and retailing. In fact, the 
number of concerns failing did not 
reach 100 in any other industry or trade 
group. In terms of individual lines, 
only 4 had as many as 50 failures during 
the year—machinery manufacturing, 
food retailing, eating and drinking 
places, and building subcontracting. 
The largest number occurred in eating 
and drinking places with failures at 
go. But even in this line, failures hit 
a new low in 1945. In fact, in nearly 
all lines failures were at the lowest 
level in failure history. Contrary trends 
appeared in only a few lines—there 
were slight increases this year in fail- 
ures in mining, leather manufacturing, 
iron and steel manufacturing, miscel- 
laneous public services, and business 
and repair services. 

More than half the aggregate losses 
for the year were involved in the failure 
of manufacturing concerns. In 5 in- 
dustrial lines, losses bulked higher than 
one million dollars—mining, lumber, 
iron and steel, machinery, and trans- 
portation equipment. 

All except 1 (Louisville) of the 25 
largest cities reported some concerns 
failing during 1945. Only 3 cities re- 
ported more than 20 concerns failing: 
Chicago with 32; Los Angeles with 51; 
New York heading the list with 201. 
A few cities, although their failures did 
not run as high as 20, reported more 
failures than in the previous year. 
Among these were Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and New Orleans. 

In both metropolitan districts and 
the balance of the country, the decline 
from last year’s level was approximately 
the same. As in 1944, big-city failures 
exceeded in number those occurring in 
the rest of the country, but the liabili- 
ties were larger in the latter area. 
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TRADE ACTIVITY IN TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 






REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
NOVEMBER, 1945 


DECREASES FROM A YEAR AGO: [7] 
INCREASES FROM A YEAR AGO: 


GZ ro 4m = RRB 4 to 0% 


ZZ 8 to 12% RRB 12 to 16% RBBB 16 to 20% 
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RETAIL VOLUME AT PEAK 


The United States Trade Barometer (seasonally adjusted) rose 225.2 in November from 208.7 in Oc- 


tober. 


Barometer figures are compiled under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of 


Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. Trade data are gathered by the local Dun & BrapstrEET, INc., offices. 


Retail volume was at the highest 
point that it has ever been at this time 
of the year. November retail sales, at 
$7.0 billion, were 13 per cent above 
November a year ago, the largest gain 
over a year ago since the peak produc- 
tion period of 1943 (U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce figures). According to frag- 
mentary December data retail volume 
is at an all-time high for that month; 
the volume is estimated to be 15 per 
cent above December 1944. Reports 
concerning January volume indicate 
that it will drop seasonally. 

The Dun’s Review Trade Barome- 
ters, reflecting total consumer spending 
in the twenty-nine regions of the 
country, rose substantially over the 
levels of both a month ago and a year 
ago. The November U. S. Trade Ba- 
rometer (1935-1939 = 100) was 247.7, 
the highest barometer index since the 
December 1944 peak. Adjusted for sea- 


DUN’ 'S 


REVilnewW .« 


sonal variation the index was at a new 
peak of 225.2, which is 8.2 per cent 
above the level of a year ago. On an 
adjusted basis the rise from a month 
ago was 7.9 per cent; unadjusted it was 
up 18 per cent. The preliminary De- 
cember barometer at 192.2 was 9.5 per 
cent over December 1944. 

Regions with the largest barometer 
increases Over a year ago were situ- 
ated sporadically throughout the 
country and represented industrial, 
agricultural, and resort areas. The 
largest percentage gains were in the 
barometers of the Denver Region (25), 
the Florida Region (21), the Los 
Angeles Region (29), and the Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul Region (14). The 
Detroit Region (12) barometer, having 
the only drop from November 1944, was 
below the level of a year ago for the 
fifth consecutive month. All regional 
barometers gained from the level of 


PEBRUARY 


a month ago. The barometers of the 
Milwaukee Region (13) and the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul Region (14) had 
the largest percentage increases in the 
month. Detroit Region (12) barome- 
ter had the smallest gain, 1.2 per cent. 

Unemployment was rising in the 
Atlanta and Birmingham Region (20), 
and was below official expectations in 
the North and South Carolina Region 
(19). In the Portland and Seattle Re- 
gion (27) production in the lumber 
mills rose with the labor shortage eas- 
ing. 

In the Iowa and Nebraska Region 
(15) Iowa farmers in 1945 attained one 
of the highest levels of production in 
the State’s history. In the Florida 
Region (21) tangerine production 
equalled last year’s high level. Live- 
stock and Winter crops in the Los An- 
geles Region (29) were satisfactory. 

(Regional Reports on page 32) 
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TRADE ACTIVITY 


REGION Nov. Nov. Oct. REGION 
1945 1944 1945 

United States...... 225.2 + 82 + 7.9 15. Iowa, Nebraska 
1. New England 180.7 + 6.1 + 5.4 16. St. Louis 
2. New York City 209.4 +13.6 +11.5 17. Kansas City 
3. Albany, Utica, Syracuse 216.4 +13.1 +10.4 18. Maryland, Virginia 
4. Buffalo, Rochester 228.4 + 5.2 +14.8 19. North, South Carolina 
5. Northern New Jersey 187.9 + 8.6 +12.2 20. Atlanta, Birmingham 
6. Philadelphia 204.2 + 5.7 + 7.5 21. Florida 
7. Pittsburgh 197.9 + 5.0 + 6.3 22. Memphis 
8. Cleveland 220.7 + 1.7 + 7.1 23. New Ofleans..........;. 
g. Cincinnati, Columbus. 223.8 + 7.4 + 7.5 24. Texas 
10. Indianapolis, Louisville 243.5 +10.4 + 7.0 25. Denver : 
11. Chicago 212.6 + 8.8 +11.2 26. Salt Lake City 
12. Detroit 213.9 — 3.3 + 1.2 27. Portland, Seattle 
13. Milwaukee 245.8 +12.6 +17.8 28. San Francisco 
14. Minneapolis, St. Paul.. 226.9 -+16.2 +17.7 29. Los Angeles 


nN 


14. 


12. 


14 


15. 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


7-% Change from—~ 


HIGHLIGHTS 


New England Region—Barometer gains over a month ago and a 
year ago less than average increases for country. Wholesale trade 
was about 6% over a year ago. Shoe industry more active with 
eased labor situation. 


New York City Region—Barometer increases over a month ago 
and a year ago above average for country. Wholesale trade had 
small increase over a year ago. Employment and payrolls 14 and 
15°%, respectively below a year ago; hotel sales up 13°%. 


Albany, Utica, and Syracuse Region—Barometer gains over a 
year ago and a month ago excellent. Syracuse department store 
sales about 22°% above a year ago. Unemployment claims rose 
slightly in the November to December period. 


Buffalo and Rochester Region—Barometer increase over month 
ago fourth highest in country. Slight wholesale gains for a year 
ago; large payroll and employment decreases. 


Northern New Jersey Region—Barometer had large gains over the 
levels of a year ago and a month ago. Wholesale volume well above 
a year ago. Newark department store sales about 14% above last year. 


Philadelphia Region—Barometer increases over a year ago and 
last month below average. Wholesale trade in region well above 
a year ago. Philadelphia department store sales up 11%. Collections 
even-to-poorer than a year ago. 


Pittsburgh Region—Barometer gains over a year ago and a month 
ago below average. Wholesale trade slightly above a year ago. 
Employment and payrolls off 20 and 30%. 


Cleveland Region—Barometer gain over year ago smallest in coun- 
try. Wholesale trade generally above level of a year ago. Depart- 
ment store sales up about 10%. 


Cincinnati and Columbus Region—Barometer gains above a year 
ago and a month ago below average. Wholesale volume well above 
a year ago; Cincinnati and Columbus department store sales each 
up 17%. Collections even with a year ago. 


Indianapolis and Louisville Region—Barometer had large gain 
over a year ago, rise in month small. Wholesale trade generally 
well above a year ago; collections steady. 


Chicago Region—Barometer gain in month large. Chicago whole- 
sale trade 8°% above a year ago; collections steady-to-better. De- 
partment store sales up 12% in Chicago. 


Detroit Region—Barometer had smallest gain in month; only one 
to decline from level of a year ago. Detroit wholesale trade even 
with a year ago, Grand Rapids up 15%. 


Milwaukee Region—Barometer increase in month largest for ail 
regions. Milwaukee wholesale trade 10% above a year ago. Em- 
ployment and payrolls off 20 and 30% respectively; collections steady- 
to-better. Department store sales considerably above a year ago. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul Region—Barometer had large gains 
over a year ago and a month ago. Wholesale trade about even with 
a year ago; collections off slightly. 


Iowa and Nebraska Region—Barometer increase over a year ago 
larger than average. Wholesale trade slightly above last year; Ne- 
braska department store sales up 20%. Iowa employment 6% below 
a year ago, payrolls off 7%. 


16. 


R7: 


20 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26 


27 


28. 


29. 
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IN TWENTY-NINE REGIONS—CONTINUED 


The Regional Trade Barometers are 
compiled under the supervision of Dr. 
L. D. H. Weld. The barometers are 


oh Cnet fatten seasonally adjusted; 1935-1939 = 100. 


Nov. Nov. Oct. : 

1945 1944 1945 Regional trade information is based 
218.5 -+-10.5 + 2.1 upon opinions and comments of busi- 
224.4 +10.9 +11.5 ness men gathered and weighed by the 
233.9 + 64 + 85 local Dun & BRADSTREET offices. Pay- 
245-7 + 4.6 +12.7 roll and: employment data are from 
252.5 + 9.3 + 8.0 Government sources. Most of the in- 
284.8 +11.2 + 3.9 formation summarized here represents 
295.9 +17.3 +13.8 final figures for November. 

249.6 +14.9 + 6.8 Department store sales are from 
238.9 + 3.9 + 3.5 the Federal Reserve Board ‘and are 
275.3 +13.8 + 5.6 for the four weeks ended December 
223.0 +17.5 + 8.4 29, 1945. ; 
250.2 +13.2 +12.5 More complete barometer figures 
266.2 + 3.2 +13.8 and more detailed regional information 
253-6 + 9.3 +10.3 is published in Dun’s STAaTiIsTICAL 
272.7 +17.0 +15.3 REVIEW. 


OF TRADE ACTIVITY 


St. Louis Region—Barometer gains over a year ago and a month 
ago larger than average. Wholesale trade 10% above a year ago; 


department store sales up 13%. 


Kansas City Region—Barometer index practically unchanged for 
third consecutive month. Wholesale trade in region well above a 
year ago. Manufacture of oil field equipment temporarily off. De- 
partment store sales had large increase over a year ago. 


Maryland and Virginia Region—Barometer index rose to 9% 
above the U. S. level. Wholesale trade in region about even with 
a year ago; department store sales up about 9%. Richmond leaf 


tobacco yield up 6%. Department store sales about 10% above a 
year ago. 


North and South Carolina Region—Barometer index unchanged 
at 12% above level of U. S. Wholesale trade about even with a 


year ago. Unemployment below expectations. 


Atlanta and Birmingham Region—Barometer increase over a year 
ago large, gain in month small. Department store sales 259% above 
a year ago. Unemployment rising. 


Florida Region—Barometer increase over a year ago second largest 
in country. Wholesale trade well above a year ago. Tangerine 
production equalled last year’s high level. Department store sales 
well above a year ago. 


Memphis Region—Barometer gain over a year ago large, rise in 
month small. Wholesale trade in the region well above a year ago. 
Department store volume had a large increase. Collections steady- 
to-better than a year ago. 


New Orleans Region—Barometer gains over a year ago and a month 
ago small. Rice crop yield equalled 1944. Collections steady-to- 
poorer than a year ago. 


Texas Region—Large barometer increase over a year ago. Houston 
wholesale trade increased 30%; collections steady. Petroleum pro- 
duction in region dropped 11%. Department store sales in region 
were well above the level of a year ago. 


Denver Region—Barometer had largest increase over level of a year 
ago. Denver carload receipts of livestock 9% above a year ago. 
Department store sales up 16%. 


Salt Lake City Region—Barometer index at highest point so far in 
1945. Wholesale trade 17% above a year ago. Coal mining at a 
peak, metal mining increasing. 


Portland and Seattle Region—Barometer had small gain over a 
year ago, large increase in month. Wholesale trade well above a 
year ago. Production increasing in lumber mills with easing labor 
shortage. Department store sales moderately above a year ago. 


San Francisco Region—Barometer increases over a year ago and a 
month ago larger than average. Wholesale trade about even with 
1944. San Francisco employment 29% below a year ago; payrolls 
dropped 73%. Oakland value of building permits four times as large 
as a year ago. 


Los Angeles Region—Barometer index jumped to highest point so 
far this year. Los Angeles employment 42% below a year ago, pay- 
rolls down 52%. 
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Make this model GE DeWalt the No. 1 tool on your reconver- 
sion equipment list! a TT | cROsS CUTS TT MITERS |] 
This DeWalt is a precision-built tool for wood-cutting opera- 
tions, capable of doing accurate variety work. f (o\g 
You should consider this machine first for general carpenter = 
maintenance—for crating and boxing—for pattern work—and IT RIPS 
f truction insid tside the plant. 
or construction inside or outside the plan [= 
DeWalt is the only power saw of its kind made that’s backed Peon 
with almost a quarter of a century’s experience and specializa- 
tion in the design, development and production of one machine. ow 
It is the machine that will bring new standards of efficiency and 
production to your cutting jobs no matter how... where... [m FR ) ey 
or when you cut wood. . . nee 1 fe 
For complete information about the DeWalt line of world-famous Cees 7 nea 
radial power saws, write for our catalog. Address: DeWalt 
Products Corporation, 272 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 
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PRODUCES 
PROFITS 
ANYWHERE 
ANYTIME 





In boom times and in depressions 
—in peace and under wartime con- 
ditions—in banks, hotels, manu- 
facturing plants, retail stores—for 
over 18 years the Morton Sug- 
gestion System has consistently 
made money for its users, by turn- 
ing employee ideas into company 
profits. 

In chis reconversion period, che 
thinking of the workers on the job 
can be especially valuable. The way 
to make maximum use of that 
thinking is by the proved, planned- 
by-experts Morton method. The 
Morton Suggestion System gives 
you a complete program that stim- 
ulates and sustains constructive 
employee thinking—can mean 
savings in the thousands of dollars. 

It costs you nothing to get com- 
plece information on this practical 
business aid. Write us today, tell- 
ing us how many em- 
ployees you have, 


MORTO 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


Department L 


347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illi. 






















DIRECTORS 


(Continued from page 15) 


controls aid directors in carrying out 
this function. They serve as the basis 
for the directors’ most effective ap- 
proach, which is to ask discerning ques- 
tions from an independent outside 
point of view. Also, directors arrange 
for, control, and follow outside audits, 
and in general maintain vigilance for 
the welfare of the whole enterprise. 

Referred to as frequently as were the 
duties of directors listed above was a 
popular concent as to what they should 
not do. “Directors should not become 
involved in operations except as they 
have official executive responsibilities 
... otherwise there would be confusion 
and disruption of executive authority.” 

Directors are awakening today to 
their responsibilities. There is a wide- 
spread concern among them to know 
their functions and a desire to perform 
them properly. Corporation directors 
are making exceedingly important con- 
tributions to business development, ir- 
respective of the criticisms leveled 
against them and misunderstandings 
which have existed. 

It is apparent from much testimony 
and evidence that in some companies 
the duties of directors are recognized as 
being vastly different from what thev 
were considered to be in the 1920's. 
One director related that he had at- 
tended board meetings in that period 
at which the minutes were submitted 
for aonroval before any discussion had 
occurred. Frequently it was revorted 
that formerly it had been considered 
bad taste to discuss such problems as 
individual executive salaries, current 
earnings, pronosals for the purchase of 
companies, and other expansion plans. 
Executives had defended this attitude 
because they feared leaks of confiden- 
tial information. Much of the secrecy 
and lack of frankness between execu- 
tives and directors has been disvelled: 
generally questions of importance are 
now brought to the directors for dis- 
cussion. 

Some important developments that 
have appeared are: 

1. During the last decade, many di- 
rectors have begun to recognize more 
clearly their direct and implied lia- 
bilities. 

2. For the first time in the experience 
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Boiler Maintenance 





“Neutralizers Eliminated 
Many Headaches” 


That is what Joseph Unger, 
Chief Engineer, Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, wrote, who 
had been using compounds and 
chemicals before. Others re- 
port important savings in fuel 
cost, stoppage of corrosion, 
better steam. Electro-Neutral- 
izers are self-cleaning, auto- 
matic, guaranteed, proven and 
insured, and meet all require- 
ments of Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Companies. 
Sold by leading Supply Job- 
bers nation wide, or write for 
and recommenda- 
tions without obligation. Elec- 
tro Chemical Engineering Co., 


Louisville 2, Ky. 


literature 





Controls pH value of water auto- 
old 
increases 


Removes scale, 
boiler life, 
steam efficiency, reduces repair cost. 


15% 


Stops the eating of metal, 


matically. 


lengthens 


Cuts fuel consumption from 


to 25 %. 


pitting, foaming, carry-over and all 


types of corrosion including elec- 


trolytic action. Produces mineral- 


free water and pure steam, prevents 
new scale formation regardless of 


cause or type. 


ELECTRO CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


ELECTRO- 
NEUTRALIZER 


On en We Oo OO Oe 8) 
POSITIVE BOILER-SCALE ELIMINATION 













SIT-DOWN STRIKE 





Like Mr. Higby, your labor relations may be 
the best. Yet you may suffer occasional sit-downs 
of an unorganized nature, as pictured above. 


Such sit-downs can be costly affairs when they 
involve serious bodily injuries. Slippery floor 
conditions also penalize you in many other ways. 
Your insurance rates may be needlessly high. 
The morale and efficiency of your organization 
may decline from the necessity of walking cau- 
tiously on slippery floors. You may even suffer 
loss of prestige. 








Fortunately, the underlying condition ean be 
easily corrected. However, the remedy often calls 
for a thorough investigation of floor maintenance 
methods by top management officials. Youll 
know why when you've read our little book, ‘‘ Mr. 
Higby learned about Floor Safety the Hard 
Way.’ This book points the way to genuine 
non-slip floor safety, improved floor appearance, 
and reduced maintenance costs. It’s worth while 


reading! Sign and mail the coupon for your copy. 





DAA 





ENSEVERA 
wre Wew-aki 


WTR RANITRRAE 


PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC, 

11 W. 42nd St., New York (18), N. Y. 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, I). 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 

Gentiemen: Please send your free book, 

“Mr, Higby Jearned about Floor Safety the 

Hard Way? 





Attention of Title 





For fast corrective action, dictate a note to us 
stating approximate area and types of flooring. 
Describe briefly maintenance methods now em- 
ployed and add particulars about any specific 


slip hazards encountered on your premises. 
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IN HIGBY’S OFFICE! 











Why be limited to the 


speed of hand: 


Or to the 
speed of machines? 





Now...with RECORDAK... 


you can do work with 
the speed of light 


gr" ake 


63 








OOK at the way bank after bank after 

bank handles the basic routines, and 

you'll see that few are limited to the speed of 
hand . . . or to the speed of machines. 


. Most of them use Recordak, the photo- 
graphic system that handles business routines 
automatically . .. with the speed of light. Use 
it to assure accuracy (photography doesn’t 
make mistakes) . . . to give new protection 
in check handling . . . to streamline their 
bookkeeping methods. 


Many other businesses 
have gone “photographic,” too 


Because neither the speed of hand .. . nor 
the speed of machines . . . has given them 
the efficiency and economy they wanted, 
many businesses other than banking are now 
handling their common routines the Recordak 
way. Transportation, manufacturing, retail 
selling, for example... 


For transportation, Recordak microfilm- 
ing has made it possible to improve way- 
billing procedures. . . to get photographically 
accurate and complete records at junction 






3 


ect cL 


points . . . to eliminate much clerical duplica- 
tion in less carload shipping. 


For manufacturing, Recordak systems have 
cut clerical costs . . . speeded recording of 
payrolls, time cards, contracts, orders . . 
provided safer methods of storing drawings 

. effected almost unbelievable savings in 
file space. 


For retail stores, Recordak has made sales- 
check billing possible. This has speeded up 
collections, reduced adjustments, made for 
smoother customer-store relationships. 


Similar efficiencies open 
to you... with Recordak 


Since its uses are limited only by the in- 
genuity with which its basic principle is 
applied, Recordak can probably do as much 
for you as for these other businesses. Look 
into the story of its successful use by thou- 
sands of leading companies, its surprisingly 
low cost. Write for the new, free book — “‘50 
Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.”’ Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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RECORDAK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 





originator of modern microfilming — 


and its uses in business systems 


——_— EP Li > AS ca 


NEW FREE BOOK—MAIL COUPON 


Recordak Corporation 











350 Madison Avenue, Name 

New York 17, N. Y. 7 
Please send me Firm 

your new book 

about Recordak, Street 

“50 Billion Records 

Can’t Be Wrong.” City. 


State 
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RECOGNIZE 
EMPLOYEE 
LOYALTY 


WITH BASTIAN 
YEARS OF 
SERVICE 
EMBLEMS 






The important prin- 
ciple behind a Serv- 
ice Emblem Plan is 
recognition. Few peo- 
ple work well or long 
without recognition. 
Without it they come to feel they 
do not count, do not amount to 
anything, aren’t wanted. 


Recognize the service of all em- 
ployees from 2 to 25 years and 
over with a service emblem. Be- 
sides the popular lapel style, em- 
blems can be mounted on hand- 
some tie bars for men employees, 
brooch pins for women employees. 


THE COST IS VERY MODERATE 


Your gain in employee morale 
many times offsets the cost of the 
emblems which averages very low 
per year of service. Bastian’s top- 
flight designers will create a de- 
sign to fit your particular need— 
without obligation, of course. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE GUIDE 


This color illustrated 
Bastian ‘‘Guide to Ser- 
vice Emblem Awards”’ 

tells how progressive 
firms, large and small, 
use service emblems 

to build morale, and 
create good will. 

Send for it today! 


BASTIAN 
BROS. CO. 


{949 BASTIAN STREET 
ROCHESTER I!I,N.Y. 


Craftsmen Since 1895 






























of many business men, companies find 
it difficult to secure able men as direc- 
tors, and able men are resigning from 
boards. The supply if further narrowed 
by the policy of a number of companies, 
even some with “outside” directors 
themselves, which do not let their own 
executives serve on boards of other 
companies. 

3. Because of their liabilities, certain 
directors have started to think in terms 
of the question, “It this a safe step for 
me to approve?” rather than, “Will 
this help the company progress and suc- 
ceed ?” 

4. Directors are more concerned over 
what their proper responsibilities are, 
and some companies are defining them. 

5: They are attending meetings more 
regularly and devoting more time to 
fulfilling their responsibilities. 

6. They are considering ways of im- 
proving directorates. 

7. Salaries for directors are being ad- 
vocated by some executives, directors, 
and others. 


An Able Director 


There is no question but that a good 
director first is an able man of unques- 
tioned personal integrity. He has cour- 
age and sound principles of business 
ethics. He advances and supports con- 
structive policies for the welfare of the 
company regardless of conflicts with 
his personal interest. 

Also, a good director has a back- 
ground that permits him to acquire 
rapidly a competent grasp of the prob- 
lems of the specific company in their 
true perspective. He has administra- 
tive skill or understands the adminis- 
trative process. He has had wide ex- 
perience and a broad knowledge and 
understanding of men and affairs. He 
is independent in his questions and in 
his judgment. He makes himself avail- 
able for meetings and consultations. 
He is deeply interested in the success 
and welfare of the company in which 
he is a director, and he is unquestion- 
ably loyal to it. If he is proficient in 
any field of special interest to a specific 
corporation, as for example, research, 
the law, or labor relations, he may make 
contributions which are of especial 
importance. 

Finally, able directors have a broad 
social point of view, an awareness of 
current revolutionary changes in the 
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NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


in your own office — quickly, 
accurately, at low cost! 






NGLY 
4 AMAZI 
WAsy-TO-OPERATE 


APECO 






Photo-Copyer 


*55 


Copies upto 
8°" a 22" 





Also continuous 
cabinet models for 
printsofanylength, 
up to 42” wide. 







Copies Anything! With this modern 
equipment in your office or plant, you 
can get photo-exact copies of anything 
written, typed, printed, drawn or pho- 
tographed—even if on both sides! No 
waiting—no costly doing without copies 
you need. APECO safeguards valuable 
originals—delivers copies at 1-a-min- 
ute speed, for less than the cost of a 
phone call to an outside source of 
photocopying! 


Expedites Work in Every Depart- 
tment! Executives, in a nation-wide 
urvey, reported 137 tested uses for 
APECO—uses for every department 
of your business, that speed work, save 
typing and drafting time. 


Permanent, Error-proof! APECO 
can't make mistakes. You get legally 
aecepted copies—with no proof-read- 
ing or steno-copying required. 


Any Boy or Girl Can Operate It! No 
film, no camera, no focusing—no dark- 
room or technical knowledge needed. 
It’s so easy that anyone can learn to 
operate it in a few minutes! 





Send for your 
free copy of 
this inform- 
ative book 
...tells how APECO 
photocopying can serve you 


See how you can save time, money, 
labor, and expedite work with this 
most modern method of copying. 
APECO'S interesting, 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story 
of Photocopying—shows graphically 
the ‘“‘what”’ and “‘how”’ of this amaz- 
ingly simple procedure. Yours for 
the asking—no strings attached. 
Write for your copy, today. 


YOUR COPYiNG |} 
WITN f 


Phot COPYING f 
Z j 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 North Clark St., Dept. A26, Chicago 14, lf. 


Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


& 
*&ABECO 
PHOTOEXACT 

AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 





AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 


—_—— 
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Public Benefits will be Great 
in the NATION’S HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


A large proportion of the nation’s highways through- 
out the nation are scheduled for improvement in 
the next few years. This means an era of better, 
safer driving. 

So tremendous a job is one for experts, capable 
of directing the work with the maximum economy, 
efficiency, speed and consideration for the needs 
and convenience of the public. 

Highway officials, engineers and contrac- 


tors have the experience, the technical knowl- 









edge and the determination to handle the work most 
effectively. Moreover, in carrying out this great 
modernization program, they know that it is essential 
to minimize delays and inconvenience to the public, 
which will be driving more than ever after so many 
restrictive years. A.G.C. contractors have an im- 
portant place in this program. They can be depended 
upon to serve faithfully and well, because 
of the business principles for which the 


A.G.C. emblem stands. 


This advertisement is No. 4 of this series 





THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters — Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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Have You 


Adequate 
Funds? 


Could you use 
$20,000 


to 





$2,000,000 | 
for | 
® reconverting plants, 


® rebuilding inventories, 


® developing new 
products, 


expanding operations, 


buying controlling in- 
terest in your own or 
another company? 


Our methods are flexible 


Our charges fair 


If you are 
established 
in business 
as 
Manufacturer, 
Wholesaler, 
or Retailer 


Phone, write or call 


: | 
‘Commercial Corporation 
| Under New York State Banking Laws 
| 
270 Madison Ave., || 520 N. Michigan Ave., | 
New York 16, N. Y. |} Chicago 11, M1. 
CAledonia 5-41900 || Delaware 5000 


Financing Business Enterprises | 
Since 1904 


























world, and a philosophy of their duties 
and responsibilities as directors. 

Directors need leadership to become 
most effective as a board in meeting 
their responsibility for management. 
To provide this leadership is the func- 
tion of the board chairman, whether 
he is the chief executive or a separate 
officer. If the chief executive carries 
the dual responsibility for administra- 
tion and for critically checking results, 
or if separate officers lead the board and 
the executive organization, the position 
of chairman presents a real challenge in 
organization and human relations. 
The chairman can meet the challenge 
through: 

1. Bringing before the board ques- 
tions where conflicts of interest might 
occur, such as salary payments, pension 
plans, determination of dividends, re- 
view of independent audit reports, 
complaints of stockholders, and other 
problems emphasizing trusteeship. 

2. Supervising the selection and elec- 
tion of directors and executives and 
passing on skills and experience in 
management. 

3. Guiding attention to the policy 
questions emerging from executives’ 
operating decisions. 

4. Proposing sound standards of 
board procedures. 

5. Drawing from directors their 
maximum contribution by arranging 
for consultation and by opening appro- 
priate questions for board discussion 
and action. 

6. Preparing agenda that will bring 
regularly before the board questions 
and information for appropriate action. 


Meeting Changing Trends 


Effective boards require adaptation 
to changes in social and economic 
trends as well as to changes in their spe- 
cific companies. They cannot stop with 
perfunctory discharge of their formal 
legal responsibilities or with a narrow 
protective point of view. Careful diag- 
nosis, appraisal, and treatment of each 
company by those interested in it are 
far more sound procedures than ingeni- 
cus remedies prescribed wholesale. 

To assume that responsibilities of di- 
rectors have remained the same as they 
were two decades ago or that they have 
decreased, is to ignore history and the 
economic development of this country. 
If there ever was any doubt of the im- 
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means KLEENEX 


—and only 


Kleenex 
has the 


Serv-a-Tissue Box 


PIONEERING 
ADHESIVES THAT WORK 











Kleenex Tissues rank high among the 
most popular household items in mil- 
lions of American homes. And the 
convenient, attractive Serv-a-Tissue 
carton is one of the strong reasons 
why tissue users prefer the Kleenex 
brand. 

The makers of Kleenex tell us, “For 
many years, Arabol Adhesives have 
been successfully used in the sealing 
of our cartons. Rarely, if ever, does a 
customer have any cause for com- 
plaint on the performance of the 
package. Equally rare are any cases of 
spoilage and rejection. That’s mighty 
important at any time. It’s remark- 


able — under today’s conditions of 
round-the-clock operation.” 
* * * 


It is Arabol’s aim always to supply 
the one most efficient adhesive for 
each particular need. Out of our long 
service to a hundred industries, there 
are now 10,000 adhesives formulas in 
the Arabol Laboratories. Your Arabol 
Representative knows adhesives: see 
him when he calls. 


tHE ARRABOL 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 






Offices and Factories: 
Brooklyn, Chicago, San Francisco 
Branches in Principal Cities 


CGAdhesives?.§ ARABOL! 








FIRST IN WAR... FIRST IN PEACE... 
FIRST IN AIRCRAFT COMFORTIZATION 


alter 


ar 


ON DOUGLAS DC 3’s AND 4’s BARS HEAT, NOISE, COLD 


(Above)—Dougias DC-3. 
This standard “ship” — a 
familiar sight at most air- 
ports — won much renown 
at war, 


(To lett)—The new 4 en- 
gine Douglas Skymaster 
(DC-4) brings London 
within 16 hours of N. Y. 





(Photos: courtesy Pan American World Airways System) 


Thank feather-light “K” Felt for quiet, nerve-soothing Felt will function just as efficiently in the new Douglas 
clipper ship travel ... for insulation that shuts out minus Skymaster on the 16 hour N. Y.-London run. 

60° stratosphere cold... for vital instrument protection. Perhaps you have a sound or heat control problem “K” 
Versatile Felt, a first in aircraft comfortization, is used Felt can solve. An American Felt representative will be 
against hatches, in engine nacelles, in cable, pipe, and fuel happy to call. Or, if you prefer, write on your letterhead for a 
line bracket clamps, and in the very seats themselves for “K” Felt sample and technical Data Sheet No. 3, “‘K’ Felt, 
oxtem PARROT CONNST. Sound Absorption and Thermal Insulation.” 


Flame and fungi-proofed, “K” Felt has proved itself in- 
: Le Kapok Felt — assurance of continued performance. 
valuable on the DC-3, used by most commercial airlines, * . : ” # 
iss Normal moisture content 4%. There is no “col- 
and the military “workhorse” that dropped men, equipment lapse” or “disintegration” under severe temperature 
and supplies in Normandy, Holland and Pacific theatres. changes or from vibration. 


American felt 





GENERAL OFFICES: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
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ADVISORY 
SERVICE 
















In developing new prod- 


ucts or new improve- 






ments in your line, you 





may have need for com- 






petent “outside”? counsel 





on chemical and manu- 






facturing problems. 








Edwal offers adv isory ser- 


vice that is based not only 





on technical knowl- 





edge, but also on suc- 





cessful commercial 






experience in the manu- 






facture and marketing 






of chemicals (through a 






subsidiary manufactur- 






ing company). Thus, 






Edwal chemists “keep 





their feet on the ground” 






when they study new 






problems and make rec- 
Even 


though you may not need 





ommendations. 






it immediately, find out 






more about this practical 






advisory service now! 





Write for details! 








The EDWAL 
Laboratories, Inc. 


DEPT. 2R, 732 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Official Testing Laboratory For: 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Assn. 
The Graphic Arts Association 













portance of directors or the latent pos- 
sibilities of their contributions to cor- 
porate and social welfare, it should have 
been dispelled by events occurring dur- 
ing the last.decade. Directors are one 
of the important keys to the solution 
of the present-day social and economic 
problems, and it is no exaggeration to 
state that national welfare, even politi- 
cal security and liberty, may well de- 
pend on some of their decisions con- 
cerning such matters as products, 
expansion, and employment. 

Society is in a revolutionary frame of 
mind. Professor Whitehead ably ex- 
pressed this by writing “Mankind is 
now in one of its rare moods of shifting 
its outlook.” This revolutionary spirit 
affects not only business but also all 
fields of human activity, including re- 
ligion, education, and political theory. 
Society is reviewing every practice, 
every social institution, and people gen- 
erally demand something new. Direc- 
tors appear to be at the crossroads; they 
need to know their duties and meet 
them adequately, or drastic changes 
may well occur which would com- 
pletely revolutionize the character of 
the control and supervision of Ameri- 
can business and industry. 





ANALYSIS 


(Continued from page 26) 


the left-hand vertical column and in 
the top row. 

Each figure (excluding the sum 
totals) represents a charge from one 
industrial account to another industrial 
account. The $479,000,000 entered, for 
example in the intersection of row 
three and column four represents 
$479,000,000 worth of ferrous metals 
absorbed by the motor vehicle and the 
industrial and heating equipment in- 
dustries. The name of the producing 
—i.e., the selling—industry is shown at 
the left-hand side of each row. The 
consuming—.e., the buying—industry 
can be identified by the name entered 
at the top of the corresponding column. 
The sequence of the titles from left to 
right at the top of the table is identical 
with the corresponding sequence from 
top to bottom on the left-hand side. 











Thanks to our clients' confidence 
in us... in our ability to plan and 
produce sales campaigns that "hit 
the mark'' .. . D. H. Ahrend has 
grown steadily, expanding its serv- 
ices and facilities as clients’ de- 
mands have increased. 


The old quarters at 52 Duane 
Street grew so tight, we had to 
find new ones that would fit and 
give us more room to grow along 
with our clients. 


So here we are — at 325 to 333 
East 44th Street—right in the 
heart of things—with enough space 
to keep on extending facilities for 
a Compiete Advertising Service 
that meets all requirements of old 
friends as well as new ones. 


Let a qualified Ahrend Executive 
discuss your sales promotion prob- 
lem. No obligation in the New 
York Metropolitan area; no charge 
for consultation anywhere when 
our proposals are accepted. Call 


MUrray Hill 4-3411 or write 
TODAY, 
Ahrend Clients Have Won 
Sixteen National Awards 


Within the Past Three Years. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 
be oat 
DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
325 to 333 E. 44th St. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-341 





“Is Your Company Considering an 


Employee Benefit Program?” 


“I see you are reading the Chase Book. That book was a big help in 
giving my company basic information on the whole subject. 

“We also conferred with the Chase Pension Trust Officers about our 
particular problems, and as a result we have adopted a plan that is 
specifically designed to fit our situation.” 


Corporation officials are invited to confer with Chase officers who give their attention 
exclusively to this subject. And, when a plan has been formulated, the appointment of 
the Chase as corporate trustee will bring to the administration of the trust, expert, 
permanent, impartial and economical service. 

Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 


mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to ask for this study and to discuss your particular case with us— without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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When the Business Doctor 





The Management Engineer lifts the 
lid, peers into the many phases of plant 
operations. To his vital work, he brings 
professional perspective, broad basic 


background in all business fields and 


industry, a competent staff of specialists © 


... utilizes laboratory analysis, personnel 
psychology, job and work evaluation... 
intelligently integrates many complex 
factors, often supplies the catalytic agent 
which make profits jell. 

Practical but not psychic, the engineer 
is guided by inspection, investigation, 
appraisal ...takes apart departmental 
functions... sees, studies, solves. 


First requisite of the business doctor 
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THE McBEE 
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takes off the hd 





is a report of all relevant facts—current 
and comparative...in a form for quick 
assimilation, comprehensive enough to 
aid overall judgment. With the facts 
before him, his complex diagnosis can be 
accurately made; the corporate patient 


headed towards recovery. 


McBee is not a firmof management 
engineers. Butourmethodsand products 
based on forty years of experience, aid 
analysis, facilitate interpretation, speed 
systematic study ... make the doctor’s 
final findings available faster, because 
McBee makes all the important business 
facts available faster! 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cites 
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We have seen that any single entry 
in a row represents the sales of one in- 
dustry to another. It follows that it 
also represents the purchases by the 
second industry from the first. Accord- 
ingly, just as each single row describes 
the distribution of the sales of one in- 
dustry to all others, so each column 
describes the purchases of one industry 
from all the others. For example, read- 
ing the entries in the third column, fer- 
rous metals, we see that in order to 
produce the $3,887,000,000 worth of its 
gross output, the ferrous metals indus- 
try absorbed $37,000,000 worth of fab- 
ricated metals, $109,000,000 worth of 
non-ferrous metals and their products, 

318,000,000 worth of fuel and power, 
and so on. 

Further down, the transportation 
cost (mostly railroad freight charges) 
on ferrous metals is shown as amount- 
ing to $266,000,000. The income earned 
—that is, the combined profit, interest, 
and wage bill derived by the owners, 
investors, and workers connected with 
this industry—amounted to $886,000,- 
coo. This figure is entered near the 
bottom of column three in row 20. 

The entries in the other columns 
show in the same way the cost struc- 
tures of all the other branches of the 
national economy. 

The figures in the second to the last 
column, entitled households, show how 
the $71,699,000,000 spent in the year 
1939 by American consumers were ap- 
portioned among the purchases of all 
the different commodities and services. 

For more detailed description the 
twenty-one industries have to be broken 
down into smaller sub-divisions; the 
number of rows and columns in the 
table would in this case be increased 
accordingly. But on the other hand 
the picture can be simplified through 
combination, #.e., consolidation of two 
or more industries into one single ac- 
count. 


Double Entry Bookkeeping 


I use the term “account” in the pre- 
cise bookkeeping sense. As you already 
may have observed, each separate row 
of figures in this chart represents the 
credit side, and the corresponding 
column the debit side of a separate in- 
dustrial account. The fact that each 
figure in this table occupies a place in 
one particular row and in one particu- 


aoe are made of many things. Sound selling policy 
is one. Efficiency of manufacturing is another. Service to 
customers is important, too. 

One of the most important of the many things which 
profits are made of is the factor which many businessmen often 
overlook. That is the efficiency of bookkeeping methods. 

A smoothly functioning accounting department and sat- 
isfactory profits go hand-in-hand. That's why it pays to have 
a thorough check made of your methods of handling money 
and records. In this way you can be sure of full operational 
efficiency and lowest possible overhead. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business . . . from a 
small dry goods store to a large steel plant . . . there is a 





National system that can save you time and money in all 
your business accounting. This includes payroll, accounts 
receivable, and distribution of sales and costs. 


Get the facts . . . No obligation 

Upon request, a National representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss your system of handling money and keeping records. 

Following this discussion he will make definite recom- 
mendations. Have your own accounting department com- 
pare the National system with the one you are now using. 
Make the decision solely on the facts revealed. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 








ELECTROMATIC 
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IBM ANNOUNGES 


the 1946 Electromatic Typewriter, 
which produces letters of distin- 
suished appearance, with a mini- 
mum of physical effort on the part 
of the operator. 

It is now on display in IBM 
offices in all principal cities 
throughout the country. We will 
be glad to furnish you with full 


information upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, New York 22, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITER 
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it's an lar column reflects the fundamental 


principle of double entry bookkeeping. 


NF dO og! 9. } . : 
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the debit side of one account and on 
the credit side of another. 

The statistical information contained 
in a separate row and the corresponding 
column of the table even taken by itself 
can be of considerable interest to a 
market analyst since it shows the distri- 
bution of the products of the particular 
industry among the different types ot 
consumers and its dependence upon 
various sources of supplies. The pe- 
culiar advantage of having the infor- 
mation pertaining to all the industries 
combined in one integrated table lies 
in the fact that it indicates a simple and 
logical way of combining consideration 
of factors immediately impinging on 
the condition of a separate industry 
with the more general analysis which 
stresses the remote, but not less impor- 
tant, influences of the state of the econ- 
omy as a whole. 


Construction Demands 


The practical usefulness of the latter 
type of approach has up to now been 
severely limited by the lack of any 
systematic procedure enabling us to 
trace through the indirect effects of 





A big idea comes to you. If only you could get it down on national economy upon the conditions 
paper right away! prevailing in some other sector, for ex- 


ample, the effect of increased volume of 
construction upon the demand for the 
products of the ferrous metals that is 
the basic iron and steel industry. 

‘a . . This table also shows that with its 
total output amounting in 1939 to 
10,089 million dollars the construction 
industry purchased in that year 592 


Don’t lose it! Act on it while it’s hot in your mind. Tell it 
to the “mike” right now—and let your secretary take care 
of transcribing it later. 


One good idea saved and sped into action through being recorded 
promptly by the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER could pay for 
a VOICEWRITER installation. And you’d be amazed at the many 


unsuspected ways VOICEWRITING streamlines your work, saves million dollars’ worth of the products 
hours for you and your secretary. Let us tell you about them — of the ferrous metals industry, which 
just tear out and mail the coupon today. means that 5.9 cents of the average con- 
struction dollar were spent directly on 

FDI S O N ferrous metals. In absorbing other pro- 

ducts such as fabricated metals, chemi- 


V O i C a W R : T e R cals, etc., the construction industry gen- 
erated additional, secondary demands 

* for iron and steel, since these latter in- 

E d : ©) h oO n e dustries—ferrous metals users of their 
own right—purchased 10 cents or 0.01 








Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. P2, W. Orange, N. J.* cents worth of iron and steel respec- 
I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- : ‘ 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. tively for every dollar of their finished 
(EN ES OE AE PL OPEN Pe RING Ae, UR CMP E PREECE Se products. 
a Pee A rather simple computational proce- 
dure makes it possible to estimate on 
Company... : ‘ : 
the basis of the factual information con- 





"In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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Will you swim 
or drift with the 
Reconversion Tide? 





Periods of great prosperity 
followed the Civil War, the 
Spanish American War and 
World War I. It is obvious 
that a great tide of growth 
and expansion is occurring 
now. The question is: Will 
you swim or drift with that 
tide? 


The answer is up to you. During these 
years, rich rewards await those who are re- 
solved to forge ahead in business or industry. 
There will be exceptional opportunities for 
ambitious men. Qualified men will be in great 
demand. Right NOW, in fact, there are more 
high-salaried positions available than there 
are men capable of filling them! 


But you cannot hope to fill such an execu- 
tive position until you have a working knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals underlying a// busi- 
ness and industry. It is not enough to be an 
expert in one. The executive who supervises 
other men, who guides a business on its 
course, must have broad knowledge. He must 
have mastered the principles of Accounting, 
Production, Finance and Marketing in all 
their phases. 





ALEXANDER 


In Canada: 






During the past 36 years, thousands of am- 
bitious men have obtained this essential train- 
ing through the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business Course and Service. 
The program, designed by practical business 
men, is basic, thorough and scientific. Among 
the prominent contributors to this course 
are such men as: Thomas J. Watson, Presi- 
dent, International Business Machines Corp.; 
Herman W. Steinkraus, President, Bridge- 
port Brass Co., and Clifton Slusser, Vice 
President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
... FREE! 


Who are all the distinguished men behind 
the Institute? How is the Course and Service 
brought to subscribers in convenient, time- 
saving form? How can it give you immediate 
help in your present job while preparing you 
for future opportunities? These questions, 
and many others, are answered in the Insti- 
tute’s FREE 64-page book- 
let, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” A copy is yours 
for the asking. Send for it 
today. Use the coupon! 





ALEXA NDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 373, 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book—“FORGING AHEAD IN 


4 A M | LT 0 4 BUSINESS.” 
IRN oc ce vacsiedddevsessacesdesescensvecsqsausts C6660 dC ede Kdedneceadenaccncaace 
Pinte NA asic sane cccnccondscsecavewnsdcdddaciadadnadcbadsduevadcduccacavanseds ° 
| S T | T UJ T BagiOe AGMNRSG se occ diccccdusedences iedeGdadvdgddadeddadadecdeveceueoadiaded ° 
PUMIR o s0o sen cscccuacncaaadawains endancnedour diuceewaecdawsadeacdeddiodedadaa e 
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Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . . . «© «© « © « of 675.747,941.26 
SS ee ee ee ee ae ee ee 328,846,225.31 
TOTAL CASH .. . . $1,004.594,166.57 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 
ORIN 05 ess en es eS So Ue 3,135,746,035.32 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds ... . 276,912,.248.16 


Other Bonds and Securities . . ... +. » 114,421,394.58 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . eee 6,092,600.00 
Remne cee GMSCOUMIS. oe 6 cs 6) ne 1%. See 1,018,741,455.87 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 17,248,685.19 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 

ee en eee eee 25,533,282.53 
Other Real Estate Owned. . «2s 2 6 « 236,891.92 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills . ... . 26,.324,950.15 
ROUTINE 6! 5-5 oe ale 6 ow OL 212,216.77 


TOTAL RESOURCES oe 6 we 8 ew ht 6+ 6 $5,626,063,927.06 
LiABILITLES 

Capital: 

Common (8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100,000,000.00 

Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* . 8,085,560.00 
Surplus En at ee ee 96.500,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . ... -« 20,655,495.46 
ee ee a eae 4,191,446.63 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .. « « « « « ef 229,594,555.74 
Reserve for Bad Debts ee eee ee 18,106,619.15 
Demand... . . $3,304,532,369.14 
Deposits } 5,339.307,098.44 
Savings and Time . 2,034,774,729.30 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 


PUTIN. oh Shi i cia. yin wetter 6) C\-as ie oe 26,616,678.57 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . .. 4,837,849.34 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . «© «6 « « 7,601,125.82 

TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . « « « « « $5,626,063 927.06 


*JIssued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 
This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


Meet the people of California—the millions of 
men, women, and children whose patronage 
has built Bank of America. In the 493 branches 
of this bank they save their dimes and their 
dollars; from this bank they borrow money. 
For this bank was founded upon the sound 
belief that satisfied customers represent the most valuable 
asset of any business. You are invited to write to Bank of 
America for a copy of the graphic economic study, “The 
California Trend.” Address: 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Hank of America 
NATIONAL $AVinGs ASSOCIATION 


California's Siatewide Bank... Main offices in the two reserve cities of California 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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tained in this table all the direct and 
indirect effects of any given change in 
the volume of construction upon the 
demand for ferrous metals. In 1939 
each additional dollar’s worth of con- 
struction would have increased the 
total demand for iron and steel by 8.5 
cents of which 5.9 cents represented 
direct requirements and the remaining 
2.6 cents the combined indirect demand 
effected through all the other industries. 
Of the total dollar output of the ferrous 
metals industry 592 million dollars were 
absorbed by construction directly and 
250 million dollars worth—although 
sold to other industries—indirectly also 
depended upon construction demand. 


Importance of Foreign Trade 


The dependence of domestic eco- 
nomic activities upon foreign trade of- 
fers another example of a problem 
which involves a study of indirect re- 
lationships. To arrive at a general 
measure of the significance of foreign 
trade for the home economy one might 
ask for instance what effect a complete 
cessation of all exports would have on 
the output of domestic industries. 
Computations similar to those de- 
scribed above show that around three 
million domestic jobs depended upon 
the 3.3 billion dollars of our total 1939 
exports; 630 thousands of these workers 
were employed in immediate produc- 
tion for exports, the rest depended upon 
the export trade indirectly: Approxi- 
mately goo thousands were engaged in 
production, transnortation, and distri- 
bution of materials and tools directly 
and indirectly absorbed in manufacture 
of the exported commodities, while 
nearly two more million workers were 
required to satisfy additional domestic 
consumers’ demand resulting from the 
total exvort-dependent employment. 

Turning from these over-all figures 
to the separate industrial components 
we find the export dependence of the 
non-ferrous metals and their products 
industry to be the highest—23 per cent 
of its 1939 volume dependent upon ex- 
ports; next come the fuel and power, 
the ferrous metals and the chemical 
industries with 16.3, 16.1 and 15.9 per 
cent dependence respectively. The 
non-metallic minerals and their pro- 
ducts with 7.9 per cent of export depen- 


dence prove to be the most autarchic 


one. The table on page 26 shows the 














THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 











ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... $1,102,106,681 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 

On Fely GOMNOOIOE) 55 5 woes cecws ins 2,773,488,249 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 34,671,455 
State and Municipal Securities. ............ 145,808,546 
IGT See Game CRO 5 = cos ei tec hes ak a rare ee 79,784,670 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances. . .  1,233,843,937 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...........- 5,879,312 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances........- 5,450,115 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . : : 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

NE ras can A ae ol ue a 3 eee eee 7,000,000 
Bank Premises... . dot Caan wae 30,031,968 
Items in Transit with Branches . ais Sree oye naa 7,422,875 
ht ien Anca bss os esse dics cock weenie nd ee 2,284,792 

5G OE) ER ey COR EET METRE ten Sede $5 ,434,372,600 
LIABILITIES 
I a5 ee Seas Ke 9A ESSERE $5.143,422,244 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $1,133,752,278) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $13,391,236 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
OE sin naaeaw es Dae eipatatien yi 5,658,171 7,733.065 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 





17 7 SOROS Dene Cree eee eer ee eee ony eee 1,972,546 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 27,300,507 
DER ioe oo aetiisin do cco nensle pee 4,650,000 

Capital . neetennmiynss «es ~0-cellld ay 

Surplus. . ee 

Undivided Profits. stecnseres we nce SOReeeee 249,294,238 
ONG RB Sere tie Be wee Bie she Cees $5,43 434,372,600 








Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 22, 1945, except 
those of Branches in the Far East possession of which we have not recovered. 
For these latter the figures are prior to enemy occupation but less reserves. 


$1,328,365,691 of United States Government Obligations and $7,973,361 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,242,344,155 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


( In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 
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Hidden, but no longer beyond scientific penetration, are 
the restless atoms. Split them, and you get ATOMIC 
POWER capable of destroying entire cities. 

. Experts claim there is as yet no defense for civiliza- 
tion against the danger from the military use of atomic 
power. There is however an impregnable defense against 
financial loss, and that is INSURANCE. 

Our Personal Property Floater Policy protects against 
financial loss resulting from losses (war risks excepted) 
of personal property owned, used or worn by you and 
members of your family in the same household. It 
affords world-wide protection. We modestly claim it 
to be one of the best ter insurance values ever 
developed. 

Your LOSS-POTENTIAL, like the restless atom, 


surrounds your every activity! 


A ’phone call to our agent or your broker 
will bring full information and costs. 


SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated with 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY > 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 











degree of export dependence of the 16 
principal divisions of American eco- 
nomy ‘n the year 1939 

No other issue illustrates so clearly 
the discrepancy between economic com- 
mon sense and our ability to implement 
general reasoning by factual analysis, 
as the question of price changes. The 
very crux of the problem lies in the 
interrelation of different parts of the 
system. For example, the indirect rela- 
tionship between the price of steel and 
the price of wheat, the connection be- 
tween the price of labor 7.e., the wage 
rates in the textile industry and the 
price of automobiles. Here again a 
simple examination of interrelated cost 
structures of various industries as sum- 
marized in the table showing the allo- 
cation of goods and services by industry 
of origin and destination opens up a 
promising avenue of approach to the 


solution of our problem. 


Affects of Price Changes 


How would a 10 per cent raise in 
the prices of ferrous metals affect other 
parts of the national price structure? 
The first effect of such price increase 
would be a 10 per cent addition to that 
particular cost item of all the ferrous 
metals buyers. All the dollar figures 
entered in row 3 of our table would 
have to be increased by to per cent. 
Depending upon the relative impor- 
tance of ferrous metals in their cost 
structure this increase will affect dif- 
ferent industries in a varying degree. 
In every case the additional outlay will 
either have to be absorbed through an 
opposite wage or profit adjustment or 
it will have to be passed forward 
through a compensating increase in the 
price of the finished product. The 
magnitude of these secondary price ad- 
justments can be easily determined 
from the figures contained in the cor- 
responding rows and columns of the 
table. Tertiary price increases can be 
derived from the secondary one and 
so on. 

The use of specially designed compu- 
tational technique eliminates the neces- 
sity of such a step by step procedure and 
leads directly to a final answer. The 
table on page 26 shows the total effects 
which a 10 per cent increase in the 


price of ferrous metals would have on 
the prices of the products of the other 
18 industrial groups represented in the 
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affords world-wide protection. We modestly claim it 
to be one of the best personal insurance values ever 
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Geyree of export dependence of the 


principal divisions of American eco- 
nomy in the year 1939. 

No. other issue illustrates so clearly 
the discrepancy between economic com 
mon sense and our ability to implement 
general reasoning by tactt \ 
as the question of price changes. The 
very crux of the problem lies in the 
interrelation of different parts of the 
system. For example, the indirect rel. 
tionship between the price of steel and 
the price of wheat, the connection be- 
tween the price of labor re. the wage 
rates in the textile industry and the 
price of automobiles. Here again a 
simple examination of interrelated cost 
structures of various industries as sum- 
marized in the table showing the allo 
cation of goods and services by industry 
of origin and destination opens up a 
promising avenue of approach to the 


solution of our problem. 


Affects of Price Changes 


How would a io per cent raise in 
the prices of ferrous metals attect other 
parts of the national price structure? 
The first effect of such price increase 
would be a 10 per cent addition to that 
particular cost item of all the ferrous 
metals buyers. All the dollar figures 
entered in row 2 of our table would 
have to be increased by to per cent. 
Depending uvon the relative impor- 
tance of ferrous metals in their cost 
structure this increase will affect dif- 
ferent industries in a varving degree. 
In every case the additional outlay will 


either have to be absorbed through an 


opposite wage or profit adjustment or 
it will have to be passed forward 
through a compensating increase in the 
price of the finished product. The 
magnitude of these secondary price ad- 
justments can be easily determined 
from the figures contained in the cor- 
responding rows and columns of the 
table. Tertiary price increases can be 
derived from the secondary one and 
so on. 

The use of specially designed compu- 
tational technique eliminates the neces- 
sity of such a step by step procedure and 
leads directly to a final answer. The 
table on page 26 shows the total effects 
which a ro per cent increase in the 
price of ferrous metals would have on 
the prices of the products of the other 


1S industrial groups represented in the 
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eo STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. — Complete, detailed encyclo- 
pedic, the accepted reporter on federal taxes for revenue—“for the man 
who must have everything.” Swift weekly issues report and explain unfold- 
ing federal tax developments. Current subscription plan includes 6 loose 
leaf “bring-you-up-to-date” Compilation Volumes, and companion Internal 


Revenue Code Volume. 


¥ FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS. — Concise, compact, understand- 
able, here is the dependable reporter on the federal taxes of the ordinary 
corporation, the average individual, partnership, or business. One loose 
leaf Compilation Volume and matching Internal Revenue Code Volume 
included without extra charge to start new subscribers off on the right foot. 
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sis On income tax and withholding collection methods, 


under current laws up to date of publication. 
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handy book, based on 
the Federal Revenue 
Code as amended and 
regulations, rulings, and 
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$2 a.copy. , 
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BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 


ASS iS E tsS 





Cash and Due from Banks ...$ 378,425,210.74 


U. S. Government Securities. . . 894,686,409.15 
Loans and Bills Discounted . . . 568,440,375.09 
State and Municipal Securities . . 14,435,886.11 
Other Securities and Investments . 44,467,867.21 
Real Estate Mortgages ..... 59,258.50 
Banking Premises ....... 15,230,350,64 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Mecewable . ..6 2. 4 «ds 5,163,632.66 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances . . . . +. - 1,036,622.97 





$1,921,945,613.07 
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Capital .. . . $30,000,000.00 
Surplus ... . 80,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 33,317,049.61 $143,317,049.61 
KSeneral Reserve... .. «6s; 15,403,262.71 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1946 1,050,000.00 
Deposits . ..2 6s 5 es ses ~—1,7495590:468:60 


Reserve for Taxes, Accrued 
PXPERSES, CLC. 5 <6 «8s 8,321,798.28 





Acceptances 
Outstanding. . $ 2,332,749.71 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio . 1,154,134.78 1,178,614.93 
Other Lipbilities . . 2. 2 se 3,084,418.94 
$1,921,945,613.07 














Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the 
method described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 
11, 1945. Assets carried at $424,516,297.89 have been deposited to 
secure deposits, including $399,015,290.68 of United States Government 


deposits, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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table dealing with the allocation of 
goods and services. These are com- 
puted on the assumption that none of 
these has absorbed any of the resulting 
cost increases. A different assumption 
in this respect would give a different 


pattern of price adjustments. 

From particular prices one can pro- 
ceed to the general price level. The 
second from the last vertical column 
in the table dealing with allocation of 
goods and services shows the distribu- 
tion of the total 1939 consumers’ expen- 
diture by products of various industrial 
crigin. Applying the separate price in- 
dices listed in the table on the effects 
of a ferrous metal price increase to the 
corresponding item of the consumers’ 
budget we find that a 1o per cent in- 
crease in the price of ferrous metals 
would have raised the average costs of 
living by 0.49 per cent. 

The discussion of the three different 
examples of economic problems, the 
solution of which can be advanced 
through systematic factual study of in- 
ter-industrial relationships was of ne- 
cessity brief and sketchy. Designed to 
demonstrate the application of a new 
procedure it was also one-sided. No 
question of practical business analysis 
can be answered through the use of a 
magic formula however ingenious. A 
real advance in this difficult field can be 
achieved only through combination of 
different methods and various tech- 
niques. This does not mean however 
that some avenues of approach do not 
deserve special attention. At present 
the long neglected study of industrial 
relationships appears to be particularly 
rich in promise. 


NORTHWARD HO 


(Continued from page 21) 


often sold to the exclusion of other com- 
modities. The general store prevailed, 
however, as wants were simple and 
luxuries few and the home was a place 
where many items were manufactured. 

About 1840 the retail merchant be- 
gan to make more or less separate dis- 
tinctions in the goods sold. The tailor, 
hatter, shoemaker, gradually introduced 
ready made goods. For instance, J. C. 





Booth, a tailor, added the descriptive 
line to his name “Gentlemen’s General 
Furnishing Store.” In 1840, at 27 Cort- 
landt Street, he advertised “A large 
assortment of Ready Made Goods. 
Gentlemen arriving in the city, requir- 
ing an immediate outfit, will find at 
this establishment, at all times, a large 
assortment of new and fashionable 
goods, selected by our agents in Lon- 
donand Paris. NO deviation in prices.” 

Henry B. Fearon, an English visitor 
who wrote an American travelogue in 
1818, said “There are ready-made 
clothes’ shops, as in London, at which 
articles of a cheaper and inferior de- 
scription are sold.” He adds that tailor 
shops received moderate credit but 
“long credit was given.” The demand 
of sailors for quick service may have 
stimulated the need for ready made 
clothing. The first systematic attempt 
to make up clothing for immediate use 
was made about 1830. The demand was 
later accelerated by the requirements of 
emigrants to the newly discovered gold 
fields of California, and the dealers 
began to operate small factories on 
their premises. The demand for ready 
made clothing grew fastest in the West 
and South, principally because of the 
lack of local facilities for manufacture. 


Clothing Manufacture 


George Opdyke, once mayor of New 
York, was one of the earliest to engage 
in this business. About 1831 he com- 
menced to manufacture clothing in 
Hudson Street, opening a store for its 
sale in New Orleans. About three 
vears later his brother-in-law, John 
D. Scott, took charge of the business 
of the factory, the firm name being 
changed to John D. Scott & Company. 

Thomas Chatterton began as a dealer 
about 1840 in New Haven, and in 1846 
he first handled ready-made clothing 
and entered the field as a manufacturer. 
In 1856 he came to New York, where 
his store was located at 60 Liberty 
Street. As Lew, Chatterton & Com- 
pany, he moved later to Warren Street. 
John Browning, founder of Browning 
King & Company, commenced busi- 
ness in New York as a dry goods jobber 
in 1832. In 1848 he started a branch 
store in California, making his first 
shipments mostly of dry goods, but soon 
changed it into a clothing store and 
forwarded large amounts of cheap 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G 
A BOXCAR 


N THE EARLY STAGES OF THE WAR, a 
Weucoue shortage of shipping space 
threatened supply lines to Europe and 
the Pacific. Aiding in the urgent search 
for a solution to the problem, The Cam- 
bridge Tile Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, successfully completed an 
experiment in compressing three car- 
loads of dried whole egg powder and 
loading them into a single boxcar. 

Presses that had been used io compress 
clay into Suntile were quickly converted 
into food-compression equipment through 
the use of new dies designed and built 
in Cambridge Tile’s own shops. Facilities 
were rapidly expanded to meet the ever 
increasing demand of the Armed Service 
Forces for compressed emergency rations. 
But the conversion created handling 
problems that throttled production and 
prevented full utilization of the extra 
shipping space made available by the 
new food compression method. 

So Towmotor engineers were called 
in to install a modern materials handling 
system. 100-pound bags of dried food 
powders were loaded on pallets in the 
receiving room and fed to the produc- 
tion line in a continuous, controlled 
stream. The finished cakes of compressed 
food were packed into shipping cartons, 
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assembled into large unit loads, and 
moved directly into the boxcars by one 
girl and a Towmotor. Work schedules 
were accurately timed to provide maxi- 
mum output per man and machine. 
Closer inventory control eliminated de- 
lays and tie-ups. Production speed was 
increased to machine capacity, freed 
from the limitations imposed by slow 
handling methods. Most important, Tow- 
motor made possible immediate and full 
utilization of every foot of shipping space. 

The results achieved at Cambridge 
Tile are typical of Towmotor installa- 
tions throughout industry. The know-how 
and experience that contributed numer- 
ous opportunities to increase productive 
output also enabled Cambridge Tile to 
effect savings of $1,000 a month in 
handling costs alone. The Towmotor Ma- 
terials Handling Analysis Guide, a 
product of know-how and experience, 
will greatly simplify your handling prob- 
lem; send for a copy today. Towmotor 
Corporation, 1227 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE IT UP WITH 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





Northern California Area 
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Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1945 

RES @OU:-2.GC ES 
$175,251,807.56 
549,589,356.05 
16,246,607.75 
22,451,860.41 
5,603,077.34 
690.000.00 
209,011,972.19 
5,543,543.22 
9.00 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises and Equipment 

Other Real Estate 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 3,310,700.11 
Accrucd Interest Receivable and Other Assets 4,952,883.40 
TOTAL RESOURCES $992,651,817.03 


LIABILIFEES 

$953,388,395.09 
3,319,038.01 
3,875,044.41 
2,469,473.00 


Deposits 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 
Other Liabilities 
Capital Stock 

Preferred 


$7,453,100.00 


149,062 shares four per cent convertible 
stock, $50.00 par value. 
Common $7,517,054.54 14,970,154.54 
375,852 8/11 shares, $20.00 par value. 
Surplus 10,029 ,845.46 


4,599,866.52 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $992,651,817.03 
U. S. Government and other sccuritics carried at $172,022,584.41 are pledged to 


secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $123,356,954.03 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Undivided Profits 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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clothing, mostly gray flannel shirts and 
trousers for the use of the miners. This 
firm also undertook the manufacture 
of army clothing during the Civil War. 

The introduction of the sewing- 
machine about 1850 had a tremendous 
influence on clothing manufacture. 
Previously it had been necessary to do 
all needle work by hand and great 
quantities of clothes were sent to the 
country towns round about New York 
to be sewed by the wives and daughters 
of farmers and sailors through the Win- 
ter. The manufacture of clothing for 
boys began about 1845. It is probable 
that Smith & Davidson were the first 
to devote themselves to this business. 

The furnishings goods trade was be- 
gun about 1822 by Luke Davies. This 
started with the demand for custom 
shirts; and as the business of manufac- 
turing shirts increased, other lines were 
added, as for example, the making of 
“stocks,” suspenders, and jean un- 
derwear. In 1832 the shirt trade of 
America was founded as a systematic 
industry by David & Isaac N. Judson, 
prosperous clothing merchants on Wil- 
liam Street. 


The Country Merchant 


The successful grocer often enlarged 
his business until he required a ware- 
house for storage, and soon found him- 
self supplying other grocers, especially 
the country merchant. These grocers 
carried the legend on their advertise- 
ments “wholesale and retail,” and some 
of them eventually dropped the word 
retail. 

The country merchant is a term for- 
gotten in modern distribution, but he 
was an important part of the daily trade 
in Manhattan. Early in the nineteenth 
century, the country merchant paid an 
annual or even biennial visit to his 
sources of supply. He came from upper 
New York State, New Jersey, western 
Pennsylvania, and even Ohio. In the 
days before the railroads and canals, he 
carried his own purchases, by wagon 
or pack horse, and wherever possible 
used the packet service up the Hudson, 
or along the coast. The profits made 
on country business were large, but the 
risks were equally great. Terms, prior 
to the panic of 1837, were as long as 
18 months, and the New York mer- 
chant carried a heavy load of receiv- 
ables subject to loss by failure of the 
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Condensed Annual Statement 
as on November 30, 1945 














ASSETS 
Cash on Hand, in Banks and in Bank of Canada.............-.- $ 418,190,213.09 
Government, Provincial and Municipal Securities not exceeding 
UNTIL. CUTIE ©8560 Ra ee Sree a ee eens 1,001,072,550.27 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks not exceeding market value 32,767,405.11 
Cae Se nhs oun 5 ohne BRE a Oe eee 106,446,918.06 
Cm: BPO. 5. hi s4s Sarakeestis beetniewieweeeess ste 382,010,057.74 
Pe cpatlee. FARO RIISE Sie. oe cesses ood ckoee es es a eo et 10,848,254.92 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit and other Assets 56,211,579.67 
$2,007 546,978.86 
LIABILITIES 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits............see0- rrr rr $  60,819,179.30 
Netes of the Banks in Ciswulation.... 2.053. cccscssecnenscsvesuess 7,007,429.94 
I 55 5 wa ao ess hae ARE ean Oh eee 1,888,757,074.14 
Letters of Credit and Other Liabilities. ......00500e0aseessess 50,963,295.48 
$2,007 546,978.86 











Over 580 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland—61 Branches Abroad, including: 


LONDON, NEW YORK, HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAO PAULO, MONTEVIDEO. LIMA, 
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DICTATING 


BUY NO cquiement 


until you investigate SoundScriber 





LOOK AT SOUNDSCRIBER ]ictating Equipment before you invest in any new or additional 
recording machines. SoundSe riber is so easy to use, so easy to play back, so versatile 
that it records one man’s voice or a conference, for a few minutes, or for hours. No 
breakage, no shaving. Investigate SoundScriber, the machine that serves the mind. 





“VERSATILE,” says Gaines Casualty Insurance, 


of Akron, operating 24 hours a day. “We can 
dictate accident reports to our SoundScriber 
around the clock for transcribing next day.” 





“EASY 10 TRANSCRIBE,” says this Doctor’s Sec- 


retary, “because SoundScriber sounds crystal 
clear and no more broken cylinders, no labor 

fs laeve ts 
lost. I do work of two girls with SoundScriber.” 


THOUSANDS IN USE—THOUSANDS OF USES 


Yes, it will pay you to investigate 
SoundScriber now! Featherlight, 
plastic disc holds up to 30 minutes 
of dictation, costs but a few pennies, 
handles and files like a letter, mails 
flat for letter postage. Repeats your 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 





voice crystal clear to your typist’s ear. 
Records authorized telephone conver- 
sations, too. SoundScriber will save 
you time and money—both in the 
office and out in the field. Check all 
the facts about SoundScriber today. 


FIRST electronic dictating 
machine 

in dise dictation 

in cutting dictating costs 


| FIRST 
FIRST 


The SoundScriber story fills a book— 


well worth reading. Write for it now 


Copyright 1946, The SoundScriber Corp. 
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The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. D-2, New Haven 11, Connecticut 
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trader, and by depreciation of paper 
money. Many of the merchants who 
went under in 1837 as a direct or in- 
direct result of the panic following 
President Jackson’s 
saw profits and principal disappear with 
country merchants whose paper money 
in defunct State banks wasn’t worth a 
penny cash in New York. Despite the 
vicissitudes of trade away from the 
coast, “the country trade” was an im- 
portant channel of distribution. The 
trader’s lot gradually bettered with im- 
proved mails, transport, and credit re- 
porting which enabled him to make 
fewer trips and order from catalogs and 
samples. 

Paper money remained a problem 
until after the Civil War. Until that 
time, papers published daily discount 
rates on bank papers. Merchants didn’t 
know whether they were selling at a 
profit or a loss as the discounts of the 
Southern and Western banks fluctuated 
at an amazing disparity with par. 
Eventually, the merchant made the bills 
payable at par in New York, and left 
the mathematics of discounts to the cus- 
tomer. The country lacked specie 
which was constantly drained away in 
an unfavorable trade balance with 
Europe and especially England, a de- 
fect which was slowly remedied after 
the discovery of rare metals in the West- 
ern States and a general improvement 
in home manufactures. 

The country merchants are described 
in rare rhetoric by Sherman P. Church 
in his confidential credit reports which 
were based on his trips to the South and 
West around 1838 to 1840. Lewis Tap- 
pan organized his Mercantile Agency 
originally to put order into chaos in 
the relationship between the country 


“specie circular” 


trader and his city sources of supply. 
Bradstreet gave his early attention, 
however, to the city jobber. This dis- 
tinction didn’t last more than a few 
years. 


Northward Expansion 


Meanwhile, the city grew rapidly to 
the north. Business on Broadway crept 
up toward Greenwich Village, and by 
1825 New York linked up with the 
little village. In 1828 main streets were 
given regular illumination—Broadway, 
South Street, Pearl, and Wall. 
way was the center of retailing from 
the Battery to 1oth Street, a distance 


Broad- 




















of two miles. Pearl Street was the head- 
merchants. Transportation for the IN A STEW Pl IT IT | Jp TO 
shoppers was provided by stages and 
hackney coaches. When the horse cars 
S) - 
Railroad dispatched horse cars every e RYVNASOW 
20 minutes from the Bowery at Prince Production lag 
Stages ran at short intervals, along 
regular routes, from Wall Street and 
Bloomingdale, Harlem, and Manhat- — , 
tanville. In 1838 there were over 120 \s wa ») 
O08 ‘i Ve, dew —— 
| a C4 


quarters of the wholesale dry goods 
were introduced in 1831, the Harlem OvVeL a 
Street to Harlem, a distance of seven 
nie problem ) and Relax 
x e 
the lower parts of the City to the Dry 
Dock, Greenwich, and 14th Street. 
Others ran several times a day from the ue bee 
= : A i pee 
Bowery and Bayard Street, to Yorkville, (A on /] oe 
vehicles in use on all the lines that ran 





to and from Wall Street. The fare 
through the city was 12 cents; to 
Yorkville, 1834 cents; to Harlem and 


Manhattanville, 25 cents. 






Pe 
Manhattan Villages << 


By 1845 the population of New York 
had passed 370,000. Fourteenth Street 





was now the northern limits of the busi- 
ness world, and residences were under 






XA 


construction as far as 23rd Street. A 

few venturesome people were building 

homes as far north as Murray Hill. -( 
The upper part of Manhattan Island 
was still composed of scattered home- 
steads and villages, the boundaries of nL “ S Ole 
which latter it is impossible to define 























exactly. Chelsea lay between 8th Ave- 
nue and the Hudson from about 19th penwows _— and integrated -_ _ a lot to help you get 
to 24th Streets. North of Chelsea was SE SSD PONENT EN Sit SORRTTIND PNR: FE POSE PRON APSIIEN 2S 

: : keeping you in hot water, why not decide right now to put the problem 
the village of Bloomingdale, a name up to Dennison. 


often applied to the riverfront as far P . ’ : ' ee 
PI Dennison has been studying this subject for years. During this time we 


north as Manhattanville, which cote have helped develop modern, smooth-functioning tag systems for prac- 

tered around 129th Street. This area tically every industry and type of manufacturing operation. So don’t 

was chiefly occupied by scattered coun- hesitate to send us your problem because you feel it is “‘different.” 

al Aaiatian ; ; Whether you are primarily interested in better tags for raw materials 
The section which lay between 59th control— production routing and scheduling —inspection—shipping records 

and 8th Streets, extending from Cen- or other phases of your plant operations, Dennison can offer you practical 

tral Park to the Hudson, was long suggestions. 

known locally as Harsenville. Harlem, Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 

which occupied the entire north end rience and know-how when you put your problems up to 


of the island above a broken line run- 
ning from 74th Street and the East 


River to 130th Street and the North ® 
River, was described at this time as a RAO 
flourishing village, with a population 

SPECIALISTS IN PAPER PRODUCTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Many Dennison-developed production tags are for hand endors- 
ing. Others are imprinted with variable code information by 
our Dial-Set Printer. For further information write Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 292 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 


of 1,500 people. South of Harlem was 
Yorkville along the East River. 
Between the panics of 1837 and 1857, 





the city pushed north like mercury in a 
July thermometer, Improved transpor- | TAGS * LABELS * SEALS + SET-UP BOXES + MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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f your business needs more cash 


... Send for this new book 
COMPARING MONEY COSTS 


BeEForE your business borrows 
again, to pay taxes or for any other 
purpose, it may pay you well to read 
our booklet, *‘A Comparison of Money 
Costs.’’ It contains charted studies of 
actual cases . . . with dollars and 
cents comparisons of our Commercial 
Financing Plan vs. Time Loans. 

The facts and figures in this book 
show why you may find the cost of 
using our plan so low that you 
would have to secure a rate of 4% per 
annum, or less, on a commercial time 
loan to keep the cost comparable. 

What's more, you will find our 
plan more liberal and more flexible, 
as well as low in cost. It helps you 
make more profit by giving you more 
money to work with . . . without 
interfering with your management or 
restricting your operations. It frees 
you from worries about renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-ups of your 
loans... and from consequent uncer- 
tainties that stand in the way of 


These and many other advantages 
explain why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have changed over to 
our method of financing . . . and 
used more than One Billion Dollars 
under our Commercial Financing 
Plan in the past five years. 

Let us send you the _ booklet, 
‘A Comparison of Money Costs.’ There's 
no obligation . . . and we think it 
will open your eyes. For a copy, just 
telephone or write the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit office listed below. 








MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance all new or 
used equipment you buy. Small down 
payments. Low rates. Balance spread 
to let equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings .. . Details sent upon request. 
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tation, the telegraph, the clipper ship, 
power machinery, revised postal rates, 
attracted thousands of new residents. 
Hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
passed through this gateway—some 
to escape tyranny and starvation in 
Europe, others lured by the stories of 
riches in California. Manhattan felt 
the new pulse, and it was necessary to 
provide additional transportation as the 
city homes got further and further away 
from the downtown place of business. 

The success of the Harlem car line 
led to the building of others. In 1860 
the Harlem Railroad had 35 cars in 
operation between the Astor House and 
Harlem River; the Sixth Avenue Rail- 
road, which dated from 1851 had 43 in 
service between Barclay Street and Cen- 
tral Park. The Second Avenue Rail- 
road, which received its grant from the 
Common Council in 1852, had 30 cars 
Operating from Broadway a nd Park 
Row to the Harlem River. Besides 
the railroads, 16 omnibus companies 
were operating 544 licensed stages, 
which ran over fixed routes to all parts 
of the city below 5oth Street, as well 
as to the neighboring villages. On these 
the usual fare was 6 cents. 


A. T. Stewart’s Store 


A. T. Stewart was the first of “big” 
store operators. He is also credited 
with other “firsts,” of being the first 
“one price” house. This claim is sub- 
ject to debate as a number of leading 
merchants of the period proclaimed a 
one-price policy, among them being 
Arthur Tappan, the silk merchant, and 
Lord & Taylor on Catherine Street 
which advertised “no deviation from 
first prices.” Stewart was a friend of 
Tappan, and the silk merchant’s brother 
Lewis probably made the first operat- 
ing analysis of a “big business” when 
he accepted Stewart’s assignment to 
study the Stewart financial structure 
and determine the soundness of the 
business. During the 4o’s Stewart em- 
ployed between 200 and 300 clerks in 
his wholesale and retail business at 
Chambers Street. He probably had 
2,000 clerks at his palatial store at 
Broadway and gth Street during the 
1860’s. Daily sales averaged around 
$60,000 during this period. A break- 
down of the principal receipts is re- 
ported in Great Fortunes by James D. 
McCabe, Jr., as follows: 





Silks $15,000 = Velvets $2,000 
Dress Goods 6,000 Gloves 1,000 
Muslins 3,000 Furs 1,000 


Laces 2,000 J losiery 600 
Shawls 2,500 Boys’ Clothing 70o 
Suits 1,000 Notions 600 
Calicoes 1,500 Embroideries 1,000 
Carpets 5,500 

The first gesture toward Manhattan’s 
vertical growth began in 1850 with the 
introduction of the elevator or lift by 


Hecker & Brother, millers. A steam 
elevator was used in the bathing ob- 


TAKES PRIDE IN HIS LETTERS 


servatory at the World’s Fair of 1853, 
and the first permanently installed ele- 
vator for passenger service was installed 
in the Fifth Avenue Hotel opposite 
Madison Square in 1859. Commercial 
houses had reached six stories, and that 
dizzy height offered a serious problem 
to the fire department which protested 
and asked for a building ordinance 
limiting the height of structures. The 
coming of the elevator would relieve 
the strain on the heart and legs but the 
weak-lunged pumping equipment of 
the fire department was still a problem 
until after the Civil War. 


Marble Fronts Appear 


In the early 30's, Broadway attempted 
to doll up a bit with marble columns 
and fronts. The public approval of 
the sturdy marble fronts of the Astor 
House, and Holt’s Hotel invited imi- 
tation. Brick fronts were replaced by 
marble shells and pillars that carried 
no weight. Mr. A. Greene in his 
witty, informative book, “A Glance at 
New York,” published in 1837, wrote 
“Though these outward coverings and 
fronts are not just the thing which a 
people of good taste and honest pur- 
pose should aim at; still they are to be 
welcomed on the principle that ‘half 
a loaf is better than no bread,’ or ‘that 
a dickey and collar are better than no 
signs of a shirt. 

Broadway took on an aspect of a Hol- 
lywood set with a Greek facade in front, 
and a brick yard in the rear. The 
marble face-lifting trend caused several 


+) 


buildings to collapse without warning 
as if in protest to the violation of the 
laws of gravity and good engineering 
judgment. In 1832 the front of the large 
shop of Phelps & Peck slid down at the 
corner of Fulton and Cliff Streets kill- 
ing a half-dozen people. 





The rapid expansion of Manhattan’s : 
population led to some speculation as | FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


to the future capacity of the island. | gonp, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 
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CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 







CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. $258,593,486.63 
U. S. Government Obligations, 790,555,297.87 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 171,435,855.77 
State and Municipal Bonds____ 72,606,529.09 
Other Bonds and Investments________ 57,,937,490.85 
Loans and Discounts 275,847,577.42 
Banking Houses 299,793.50* 
Other Real Estate 1,159,743 00* 
Mortgages, 216,226.84 
Credits Granted on Acceptances_____._—3,545,295.27 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

































































Receivable 3,420,572.45 
Other Assets 1,885,907.59 
$1,637,503,776.28 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock______._-_ $25,000,000.00 
Surplus 65,000,000.00 





Undivided Profits 10,050,614.95 
Unallocated Reserves— 2,050,012.89 102,100,627.84 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 4,880, 137.80 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1946____ 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances Outstanding $4,365,550.30 

(Less own acceptances 

held in portfolio) 162,171.97  4,203,378.33 
Other Liabilities 1,034,057.22 
Deposits (including Official and Certified 

Checks Outstanding $45,975,338.65) 1,524,160,575.09 

$1,637,503,776.28 
Securities carried at $369,330,987.61 in the foregoing 


statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 


4 Assessed Valuation $4,611 ,667.14 
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People were pouring into the city from 
all over the world. The prophet, Mr. 
A. Greene, described the newcomers 
as “the cool and twice-thinking Scotch- 
man; the warm and never-thinking 
Irishman; the mercurial and lightheart- 
ed Frenchman; the grave Spaniard; the 
romantic German; the thoughtless 
African.” 

Using a basis of 6 per cent annual 
gain, Greene made a fairly good esti- 
mate of the decennial gain for a genera- 
tion ahead. His estimate of 6,000,000 
in 1900 was not achieved until 1920, 
and that included the five boroughs. 
His principal concern was that the 
growing cost of living on the island 
would limit its expansion, and cause 
people to seek “residence elsewhere,” 
which is precisely what happened, un- 
til the merger of the five boroughs into 
Greater New York recaptured Manhat- 
tan’s overflow. 

A more remarkable projection of 
population was made by John Pintard, 
a merchant and banker who early in 
the nineteenth century estimated that 
New York City would grow at the rate 
of 25 per cent every five years. 


Croton Water Supply 


The 4o’s were self-conscious years on 
Manhattan. The spirit of a millen- 
nium was abroad, with new inventions, 
new social ideologies, and a wide variety 
of medical and religious panaceas. 
People went into a frenzy of apprecia- 
tion at the arrival of clear spring water 
from the Croton Reservoir in 1842. Pre- 
viously Manhattan got its water from 
cisterns, deep wells, and _ principally 
from the Collect, the fresh water pond 
now buried beneath the Tombs. The 
Manhattan Company, currently the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, used 
“powerful steam pumps” to get clear 
water from the depths of the wells sur- 
rounding the pond. To meet the needs 
of fire fighting apparatus, water was 
supplied from a reservoir at the Bowery 
and 15th Streets. Steam was used to 
force the water to fire hydrants. 

There were, according to Mr. Greene, 
2,000 dram shops, or saloons, in the city 
where whiskey was sold for 3 cents a 
glass. There was a saloon for each 150 
people. There were also 500 grocers 
or one to 600 residents, and many of 
the grocers dispensed liquors making 
the supply of potable merchandise plen- 





tiful, cheap, and convenient. Reform- 
ers looked hopefully toward the com- 
pletion of the Croton project. It was 
a current nostrum that a few drops of 
hard liquor would purify as well as 
fortify the local water, especially the 
rain water washing down dirty roofs 
into dirty cisterns. The city did make 
a joyous event of the arrival of Croton 
water, but the water supply didn’t les- 
sen the local thirst. 

Uniformed police came into being in 
1844 after continuous agitation from the 
merchants, especially retail shops which 
suffered from pillage by mobs. Prior 
to 1844, protection was supplied by con- 
stables called “Leather-Heads,” a nick- 
name acquired because of peak-less 
leather caps which the city watchmen 
wore. In 1834 the Anti-Abolition mob 
sacked the home of Lewis Tapan, 
founder of THE Mercantite AGENcY. 

Again in 1837 a group of hungry 
rioters broke into the store and ware- 
house of Eli Hart & Company which 
was accused of cornering the supply of 
barreled flour. The Mayor and his con- 
stables were helpless as the crowd lit- 
tered the streets with flour, wheat, and 
sundries. The merchants also agitated 
for better fire protection, but it was not 
until 1865 that a paid fire department 
took over the enlarged responsibility 
from the adventurous and courageous, 
but not always effective, volunteers. 


Colorful Advertising 
Many of the early New York mer- 


chants had “color” in a merchandising 
sense. One of these, Bonfanti, adver- 
tised his wares in poetry and, according 
to Walter Barrett’s “Old Merchants,” 
Samuel Woodworth, author of “The 
Old Oaken Bucket” wrote Bonfanti’s 
daily rhymed advertising “dodgers” or 
“throw-aways.” 

Barrett illustrates the wide variety of 
Bonfanti’s stock with this anecdote. 
“One of Bonfanti’s visitors said to a 
friend, “You cannot name a product 
that our Joe Bonfanti doesn’t keep.’ ‘T 
bet $2 I can,’ said the friend. They 
called on Bonfanti. The man who 
made the wager searched his mind for 
something difficult and suddenly asked, 
‘I wish to purchase a second-hand pul- 
pit.” Bonfanti nodded to his assistant 
who disappeared into the recesses of 
his warehouse and returned with a 
second-hand pulpit. The losing bettor 
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And why not have one? Printing postage 
directly on the envelope is quicker, more convenient, less 
work, less mess than sticking stamps. Postage is available 
in the meter as needed, in the right values— protected 
from waste, loss or theft, automatically counted. The meter 
prints postmark and your advertisement (optional) with the 
meter stamp... seals the envelope at the same time. And 
Metered Mail moves faster in the postoffice, too! 

Thousands of meters are in use, have been for twenty- 
five years. Models for every size office. Call the nearest PB 
office—or write for illustrated booklet. 


prtney-sowes Postage Meter 


PitNEY-BowEs, INc., 1500 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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paid his wager, and walked out with a 
brand new poem, the gift of Bonfanti’s 
hidden bard.” 

Many carly shopkeepers were craits- 
men first and merchants afterward. 
They earned more by rendering ser- 
vice than by distributing merchandise. 
Some of them were entitled to be 
known as small manufacturers, as the 
Latin origin of the word implies “made 
by hand.” The combination trades- 
men and craftsmen were apothecaries, 
bakers, boot and shoe makers, confec- 
tioners, ironmongers, opticians, sad- 
dlers, sailmakers, tailors, and whec)- 
wrights. Fearon tells us in 1818 that 
a shoe shop required “capital of 500 to 
1,000 dollars.” An “oil and color (paints 
and ship chandlery) business” required 
400 to 600 capital with an annual ren- 
tal of about $750. As power machinery 
came into use hand craft lessened in im- 
portance and the revenue obtained on 
the resale of goods became the more im- 
portant part of the shopkeepers’ liveli- 


hood. 
Ladies’ Tailoring Introduced 


Retailing still has its craft trades and 
services—the barber still lives by his 
skill and not by profit on his lotions. 
The boot and shoemaker has divided 
into the shoe store with manufacture: 
footwear and the cobbler with his 
mending skill. Even the modern cob- 
bler relies upon power machinery for in- 
creased income from his working hours. 
Ladies’ tailoring, as opposed to dress- 
making, came in after the Civil War 
and heralded a radical change in styles. 
Molyneux Bell advertised ladies’ tai- 
loring on his premises as early as 1849, 
and introduced ladies as sales clerks. 
Women’s apparel shops, however, arc 
a twentieth century development. 
“Truly rural” is the home where mother 
or daughter sit down and cut the cloth 
to a pattern. Where many magazines 
flourished with pages of dress patterns 
a generation ago, only styles are illus- 
trated today. It is too easy to go down 
to the department store or specialty 
shop and make a selection (temporary 
war and post-war shortages excluded) 
at attractive prices. The dressmaker 
and seamstress lost out to the power 
blades which cut a gross of sleeves or 
vests in one swift operation and to mod- 
ern styling which converts an artist’s 


design into reality within a few hours. 





There is no doubt about the demo- 
cratic influence of power machinery 
over purses and merchandise. Milady 
of the twentieth century dresses better 
and is much more alert to style trends 
than her prototype of a century ago. 
The dame of the hoopskirt and bustle 
era often wore ten to twelve petticoats 
which consumed enough silk to clothe 
six or seven of her great-granddaugh- 
tcrs. Wealth in those days was more 


easily identified by style and quality of 


raiment than in our own times. The 


discerning eye may choose the latest 
Parisian or American creation at Ben- 
del, Jay Thorpe, or Hattie Carnegie, 
buc the style scouts and mimics soon 
copy the winners and make them avail- 
able in the neighborhood apparel stores. 
It is a little more difficult in our day to 
pick out the colonel’s lady from the 
host of Judys in the Easter parade on 
Fifth Avenue. Opening night at the 
opera is still a stronghold of the tradi- 
tion of elegance and grandeur but the 
society page reporters are not as certain 
of the faces under the tiaras and ermines 
as they were in the generation past. 

Barrett in “The Old Merchants of 
New York” attempts to clothe mer- 
chants with princely and hereditary 
honors. Many of them were solid citi- 
zens and stalwart captains of trade. 
“Very few old merchants brought up 
their sons to business in their own 
stores” Barrett writes. “A business edu- 
cation was a severe one in old days. 
Every duty from sweeping out the of- 
fice to bookkeeper was minutely ex- 
acted. It was regular apprenticeship 
to commerce and it resulted in making 
thorough merchants.” The education 
included delivering merchandise, copy- 
ing orders, running to the Custom 
House, and even serving as supercargo 
on ships in which the merchant had 
an interest. 


Patrons of the Arts 


Some of the early names mentioned 
by Barrett were more than merchants, 
some were servants of the arts like 
Dominick Lynch, the vintner whose 
father founded Rome, N. Y. Dominick 
entertained the visiting bluebloods of 
Europe in true continental style. He 
was the first to introduce an opera 
troupe in America, bringing Garcia, 
Angrisani, and Madam Malibran, great- 
est Italian tenor, basso, and soprano re- 
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FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


At ease and completely relaxed, he talks his daily work away. 
His decisions, instructions, plans and ideas are spoken in a 
natural, conversational voice to a small microphone on his desk. 

That microphone is his Control Center for Executive Action. 
It is the heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, and it speeds 
the flow of work throughout his entire organization. This magic 
microphone even records his important over-the-desk conver- 
sations. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation frees him from dependence 
upon his secretary; frees her from notetaking and thus enables 
her to protect him from interruptions and to do other important 
work. It doubles their ability to get things done. 

Why not learn how this modern business method can help 
you? Consult your local phone book, or write for descriptive 
literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. M-2, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone 
Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Checteonic Dicteition 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-muar/: 
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UNDERWRITERS 
and 


DISTRIBUTORS 
of 
CORPORATE 


SECURITIES 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANB 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 88 Cities 
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CABLE AND RADiO SERVICE 
TO ALL THE WORLD 


“ia All America” 
‘na Commercial’ 


“uta Mackay Radio” 










Sa ae ae, E 
rican Cable & Radio System 


Head Office: 67 Broad Street, New York 4, A. Y. 
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spectively, in a day when the theater 
was considered a wicked enterprise. 
Madam Malibran was a daughter of 
Garcia and married Malibran, a New 
York merchant. 

Barrett also refers to John Haggerty, 
the auctioneer whose hammer disposed 
of many millions of imported merchan- 
dise, and the Kearny Brothers, John W. 
and Philip, who operated a fleet of ships 
and collided with Napoleon’s agents 
in European ports, and gave their name 
to Kearny, N. J. Another celebrated 
merchant was Archibald Gracie, one 
of the founders of Tontine Coffee 
House and the builder of the beautiful 
Gracie Mansion overlooking the East 
River, a Summer home of the Mayor. 

Probably most sensational of New 
York merchants was the itinerant Ger- 
man cake pedlar, John Jacob Astor, who 
came to America in 1783 and opened 
up a toyshop in Manhattan with seven 
flutes for capital, the musical instru- 
ments being imports from his brother’s 
factory in Germany. Astor made his 
vast fortune carrying furs from Oregon 
to China and bringing back cargoes of 
tea. He also benefited by the United 
States Customs policy of allowing 
eighteen months for payment of duties, 
a period in which he made good use 
of large sums of accumulated tariffs to 
his own legitimate enterprise. 


Claflin-Stewart Rivalry 
After the Civil War, the two great 


wholesale dry goods competitors were 
A. T. Stewart and H. B. Claflin. Stewart 
came from Lisburn, Ireland, Claflin 
from Worcester, Mass. Claflin’s build- 
ing on Worth, Church, and West 
Broadway with its bulk of Nova Scotia 
limestone hunched its seven stories in 
challenge to Stewart’s older marble 
front structure at Broadway, Chambers, 
and Reade Streets. Stewart confined 
his retail business to his new iron front 
building at Broadway and gth Street, 
a showplace which cost nearly three 
millions to build in 1862. 

Matthew Hale Smith in his “Sunshine 
and Shadow in New York,” describes 
the internal set-up of Claflin’s around 
1870. “It has various departments, such 
as a Flannel Department, Dress Goods, 
Shawls, Silks, White Goods, Lace 
Cloth, Boots and Shoes, Hoseiry, No- 
tions, and Carpets. Each department 
is as distinct as if it were a separate 


establishment. Each has its own head. 

















‘lo each department is charged rent, 
gas, clerk hire, etc. All of this has to 
be paid out of the sales of the depart- 
ment; after which the profits are fig- 
ured up.” 

The rivalry of Claflin and Stewart 
brought their personalities to the fore. 
Claflin was impetuous, democratic— 
Stewart calculating and autocratic. 


Stewart’s credit policy followed the 


lines laid down by Lewis Tappan. 
Stewart had a tight credit policy with 
his “country merchants,” Claflin was 
inclined to liberality. Stewart’s busi- 
ness faded out after his death in 1876 
and was eventually absorbed by John 
Wanamaker of Philadelphia. The Claf- 
lin failure in June 1914 was sensational 
but that story belongs to modern busi- 
ness. 


New Methods at Macy’s 


Captain Roland H. Macy came to 
New York in 1858 after a brief career 
in Wisconsin real estate in which he 
made a few thousand dollars. He had 
previously been in the dry goods busi- 
ness in Haverill, Mass. Macy brought 
some original ideas to merchandising— 
his advertising methods and window 
dressing techniques causing the staid 
old merchants to lift an eyebrow. While 
Stewart and others may have had ideas 
on the department store before Macy, 
it was L. Strauss & Sons who came to 
Macy’s in 1874 and stocked the first 
“leased department.” This was a base- 
ment department devoted to china, 
glassware, and silver, details of which 
are described by Ralph Hower in 
Macy’s of New York, 1858-1919. 

Early shoppers spent most of their 
time touring the stores of Arnold, Con- 
stable & Company on Canal Street at 
the northeast corner of Mercer, the firm 
being formerly Arnold & Hearn. James 
A. Hearn had left to establish his own 
business at 425 Broadway in 1842. At 
Arnold’s the ladies crossed from the 
“dollar side” of Broadway as the west 
side of the street was called to the 
smaller shops on the east side of Broad- 
way, the “shilling side,” so called be- 
cause its buildings were less impressive. 
There they turned at A. T. Stewart’s, 
the first of the great dry goods stores 
of New York, at Chambers, proceeded 
to Division Street to look at the bon- 
net shops there. Others sauntered 
on to Catherine Street to Lord & 
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Industrial plants, warehouses, docks, transformers, oil 
quench tanks—no two are alike, hence no two should be 


treated alike in the matter of fire protection. 


*Automatic’s” 


job for many, many years has been to 


design, manufacture and install fire protection systems. We 
know that what is adequate in one instance may not be 
suitable in another. Fire protection in a cold storage plant, 
for example, would be wholly inadequate for a powder 


manufacturer. 


Right there is where the knowledge and skill of “Auto- 


matic’s” engineers is of inestimable value. sais from 


a wealth of experience, they recommend 
only that fire protection system which is 
best-by-test for any given purpose or con- 
dition. 

Today’s executives, entering upon an 
era of peace-time effort, know the wisdom 
of safeguarding lives and property .. . 
which explains why so many are writing 
“Automatic” for detailed information on 
fire protection. Why don’t you? 
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—a famous member 
of the “Automatic” 
Sprinkler Family. 
Provides adequate 
protection for 
quench tank, trans- 
former, oil line and 
other fires of flam- 
mable liquid origin. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO.......... OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 


“Automatic” Sprinkler manufactures and installs a complete line of fire 
protection devices and systems for all types of fire hazards. Listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc,, and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 
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PREPARE FOR RECONVERSION PERIOD 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ARE 


INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS. 





P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) — - — (This is a paid advertisement) 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All 
Banking Facilities throughout South, Southwest and East 
Africa, “also Rhodesia. Market Research and Trading 
Contacts handled by Commercial Service Dept., Cape 
Town (B 40) through Bank’s New York Agency, 67 Wall 


Street. 

AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903) SHIPPING, CUS- 
TOMS, INSURANCE & FINANCE BROKERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS, BONDED WAREHOUSE PRO- 
PRIETORS, STEAMSIIIP AGENTS. Cables every- 
where ‘‘Africship.’’ Cape Town (B 3046) ; Port Eliza- 
beth (B 232); East London (B 4); Durban (B 19); 
Johannesburg (B 3634); Lourenco Marques (B 711) ; 
ENGLAND, London House, New London Street, Lon- 
don E.C. 3. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 183 Longmarket 
St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. ‘i'extiles, softs, fancy 
goods, hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 
Congo, Portuguese Last Africa and Rhodesias. 

H. G. BENJAMIN (Bb 2444). Sales organization covers 8, Africa. 
xoods, men’s, ladies’ and boys’ underwear, textiles, haberdashery, 
holdware, electrical appliances, hardware, builders’ materials: 
York oflice “Colos” Int. Comp. 505 Fifth Ave. 

J. BOCK & SON (B 2038). Branches Johannesburg, 
Klizabeth, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. Textiles every description * 
and accessories for shoe industry. hardware, electrical goods, 

DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs 


and xe ee Agents. 

DUNAY G. (B 892). Manufacturers’ Representative and Distributor. 
Sales ED covers Southern Africa. Engineering supplies, 
material and machinery; all requirements for building and allied 
trades ; general hardware; industrial chemicals and adhesives; sundry 
supplies of motor trade and garage equipment; oilskins, rubber goods, 

CHEMICALS AND 





Soft- 
house- 
New 


Durban, Port 
leather 
jlastics. 
learing 


plastics ; ream. oil, and So separators. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. PTY. LTD. (B 
INGREDIENTS FOR FOOD AND DRINK. 


279). 


General mer- 


PS Z a & CO. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. George St. 
chandise, 
KEENE & CO. (B 2305). Also Jvuhannesburg and Durban. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. Representa- 
tions particularly desired in plastics, household commodities, 
cotton and rayon textiles, toilet requisites and proprietary 
medicines, movelties, hardware. 

SAM NEW MAN LTD., 30 Burg St. sanitary ware, tools, 
electrical, and household goods. 

PENINSULA TRADING & CHEMICAL CO. PTY. LTD. (B_ 1826). 
Druggists’ sundries, hardware, plastics and general merchandise. 

L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). Foodstuffs, builders, household and 
electrical hardware, tools, plastics, chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 
Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 


ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass 
crockery, enamel, aluminum ware, builders’ hardware, and raw ma- 


terials. 
SATCO PTY. LTD... 40 Loop §t. Mannfacturers’ 


Branches throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. 
chandise. 
S. SLOVIN PTY. LTD. (Late Sonvil Pty. Ltd.) 
Machinery, household appliances, 


Hardware, 


lepresentatives. 
All types of mer- 


(B 2396). Ladies’ 


and men's hosiery and underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO. LTD. (B 113). 
radios, and silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD. Department Stores Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Durban. Buying office: Messrs. F. Lilienthal 
& Co., 33-39 West 34th St., New York. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches S. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, 
underwear, children’ 's wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, 
gloves, corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, 
knit sports, infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office: Bot- 
zow, Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York. 

UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568) . Desire represent manufac- 
turers children’s wear, men’s, ladies’ underwear, sportswear, 
beachwear, ey Branches throughout S. Africa. 


Associated offices in Johannesburg, Capetown, 
Port Elizabeth and Bloemfontein. Cosmetics, fancy goods. “furnishings, 
textiles, hardware, leather goods, automotive spares and accessories, 
automotive equipment, and electrical fittings. 


M. BEIT & CO. (B.2190). 


BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). 


MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO. (B 2503). Seek direct Factory Representa- 
tion. Inte — decorations, plastics, indoor transport and similar lines ; 
Wrappers, packings, pockages, ete. 

CONSOLIDATE D EQUIPMENT CO. (B 1165). Equipment for light 
and heavy construction, earth moving, materials hanc ling, road making. 
agriculture, mining, industrial. Building supplies, domestic equipmert 
and appliances. Machinery. Representatives chief business centres 
Southern Africa. - “es 

H.H.G. DEBRAU CO. (B 2477). Cosmetics, toilet requisites, 
chemists’ sundries, fancy goods, proprietary medicines. 

HAROLD J. DRINN PTY. LTD. (B 560). Mechanical and electrical 
supplies. Domestic and commercial electrical appliances. Power 
plants. switchgear. electric motors, cables. conduit and accessories. 

HAVELOCK EMSLIE & CO. (Bi 2606), Factory representatives. Plastic 


products. hardware, kitchenware. aluminum ware, brushware, tools. 
tovs. seafoods, breakfast cereals. Member A.M.R.A. 
INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 521). Canned 


and household hardware. 
Importers heavy chemicals, textiles, builders" 
Base minerals, wine anid 


and breakfast foods, 
LAGESSE & CO. (B 2607). 
hardware, floorings and ceilings exporters. 
spirits 
gg. Wt NM. AN McKEOWN (B 1486) 


ehandise, 

PEYCKE & SAUNDERS LTD. (B 1993). Also at East London. Confec- 
tionery. food products, lampware, farm implements, bicycle accessories, 
household appliances, ete. 


Food products and general mer 


A. A. SAVAGE, 478 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. Motor: 
and wiring equipment. 
ARGOSY IMPORTS PTY. LTD. (B 2452). Manufacturers’ 


representatives for all types women’s, men’s and juvenile out- 
erwar, underwear and footwear, hosiery, handbags, fancy 


goods, novelties and textiles. 
ARMATRONG LTD. (B 325). Also at Durban, Cape Town, 
Specialists in builders’ hardware. Sanitaryware and tools. 
ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD. (B 4247). 
and distributing agents for toilet preparations. 
AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). Storage batteries, 
automobile and aircraft aeceessories and replacement parts. 
HERBERT E. BOWEN—FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. 
(B 3102). Exclusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising 
specialties. 
H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685) Also C. T. 
toys. haberdashery, toilet sundries, jewelry. 


Bulawayo. 
Indent 


Reps. for S. A. Fancy goods, 
glassware. 


Machinery and 
engineering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. 


Woodworking machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES. (B1711). Produce, industrial raw materials. 
timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rho- 
desia. Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black 
Cheesebrough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., ete 
Members Johannesburg C. of C., A.M.R.A. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD. ., (102 Mooi St.) 
groceries and delicacies. 

DOMINION AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4962). Tel. Add. 
Engineering, electrical and domestic lines. 

DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. (B 2801). Distributors of patent and 
proprietary medicines, druggist sundries, beauty products, all mann- 

Town, Durban, Port 
All merchandise paid 


Foodstuffs, 


“Resource.” 


facturing done on premises. Branches at Cape 
Elizabeth, East London, Salisbury and Bulawayo. 


snot erash in New Yor' 
D. DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). Machine tools, small 


tools and engireering workshops equipment generally. 
FILLFRYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). SALES AGENTS. 16 
branches covering South Africa, South West Africa, Rho- 
desias, Belgian Congo, Madagascar, French Equatorial Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa. 
FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S.A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681). 
General Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, in- 


dustrial chemicals. raw materials, toilet sundries. etc. 
FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD., 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
fabrics and materials. Linoleum squares and other furnishing lines. 


GERALD S. GUNDLE. (B 5173). ASSOCIATE OF- 
FICES IN ALL COAST TOWNS & MAIN INLAND 
CENTRES UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA & RHO- 
DESIA. Specialist sales organization equipped to handle 
furniture, rugs, earpets, lino, soft furnishings. furniture 
novelties, general utility householdware: hardware and 
tools and all requirements for building and plumbing 
trades. Apply Barclays Bank New York concerning 
ability create, maintain, foster sales and uphold factories’ 
prestige. 

CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE 
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MENTZ K. R. 


3297). Transvaal Agents L._C. 


HARRIS & JONES PTY. LID. (B 
Interested in agencies ior office 


Smith and Corona typewriters. 
machines, equipment and supplies. Se 

S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. (Grocery Division of Ver- 
rinder Ltd.) (B 4883). Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Bloemfontein, Kimber- 
ley, Bulawayo, Salisbury and N’dola. Proprietary 
grocery and confectionery goods and domestic hard- 
ware. 

HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). Proprietary medi- 
cines, toilets and cosmetics, grocery and household requi- 
sites. Ethical and professional products. 

E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL (B6111). Branches all principal 
towns in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and 
all other textiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar 
goods. 

HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 2597). 
and rayon piece goods, bosiery and underwear. 
HOLTUNG, vax 
equipment, electrical goods, 

Cape Town and Durban. 

INDUSTRIAL TRADING CO. PTY. LTD. (B 9012). General Sales 
Agents throughout S, Africa want direct factory representations. 
Textiles every description, ladies’ underwear, bosiery, hardware, 
glassware, food products, essences, buil‘ing requisites, plastics, ete. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also C. T. 
(B 198). Want direct factory rep. Branded textiles, 
women’s underwear, hosiery, sportswear; fabries for 
domestic factories, t.c., neeckwear, clothing, underwear, 
swimsuits; plastic household utilities and fittings. 
Marketing branded lines, controlled distribution our 
specialty. Members A.M.R.A. 

B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy in- 
dustrial, pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general 
laboratory supplies; optical, scientific, controi. medical and 
surgical instruments; steel works and foundry supplies. 

KEENE & CO. (B 2883). Also Cape Town and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES all 
types merchandise.- Will be pleased to receive in- 
quiries from American and Canadian manufacturers 
interested in export to South Africa and desirous 
Union-wide representation. 

A. T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels, ladies’ footwear, men’s 
and women's underwear, glassware and kitchenware. 

LENNON LIMITED (B 928). Wholesale manufacturing and retail 
chemists and druggists. (Est. 1850). Branches throughout 8. 
Africa and Rhodesia. : 

LENSVELT & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2651). Cape Town, 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, 
Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and 
Salisbury. Indent, distributing agents; stockists; 
sales, marketing specialists proprietary, pharmaceu- 
tical, chemist, grocery, stationery. 

A. TH. MARCUSON & CO. (B 5438). Est. since 1908 as Manufacturers’ 
Representatives & Distributors. Branches throughout S. A. spe- 
cializing textiles, hosiery. knitwear, household linens, furnishings. 

(B 6889). Men's wear, foodstuffs, rayon and cotton 

piece goods, textiles, furnishing fabrics. ete. 

NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, 
all kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamel- 


Woolen, cotton 


MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). Shop and office 
Industrial Gepartinent associate ollices 





ware, handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, in- 
dustrial chemicals, paper products. 

H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY 
BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & MCMAHON LTD. Cape 
‘Lown, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria: musical, electrical 
goods. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 7793). Surgical, 
medical, hospital; pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photo- 
graphic supplies and equipment. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). Textiles, foodstuffs, ete. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). Textiles, essences, split 

_ oak staves, chemicals, yarns and manufacturing supplies. 

C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 43872). Factory reps., import, 
export agents, leading British; American, Canadian 
manufacturers. Branches or reps. in every British 
or French territory in Africa, India, Palestine, Middle 
hast. 

SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. (B 5988). Automobile 
parts, accessories, garage equipment. tools and machine tools. : 

SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011). Ottawa House, Presi- 
dent St. Also Cape Town (B 2391). Cable: “Gownsipser.” 
Indent agent, distributors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and 
underwear, show oom goods, etc. 

FRED @. SMOLLAN PTY. LTD, (B 2769). Raw materials. 
building materials, hardware, window glass, upper leathers, 
holstery leathers, chocolates. canned fish and food products. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. (B 5933). Whole- 
sale chemists, manufacturing druggists, opticians, photo- 
graphic dealers; fine. indust' ial, pharmaceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars. cigarettes. tobac- 
cos, pipes, ete. SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES Con- 
fectionery, foods, toilet, stationery, faney goods. Nine 
branches. 

TAYLOR & TIORNE, 176 Jeppe Street. Branches at Cape Town, Vort 

EBlizabeth, East London, Durban, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Bulawayo 

and Salisbury. Dental sundries. toilet requisites. ete. 

kk. TEIFEL & CO. (B 9487). Industrial raw materials, paper and 
cardboard, cotton yarns, textiles, light and beavy chemicals, canned 
voods. manufactured products, steel and tinplate. 

JOIEN G. TRAIN & CO... 149 Commissioner St. Also Cape Town, Dur- 
ban. Cotton and rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, fancy 
goods, foodstuffs. toys. 4 

WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 7710). 
Branches Cape Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, Port 
Elizabeth, Salisbury. 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St. 
Medical, surgical, hospital, toilet and faney goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. LTD., Main St. 
trical and radio equipment. 
S. HALLIS & CO. PTY, LTD. (B 145). Cape Town. Durban, Johannes- 
burg. Seeking agencies for picture frames, pottery, handbags, ete. 
Fancy goods all descriptions. Efficient representation assured. 
J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders’ and domestic hardware, 
tools, ironmongery, sporting goods. 
A. J. PUDNEY & CO., Grace St. Hardware. agricultural seeds. paints, 
shoe factories and tanneries supplies and fruit trade requirements. 
Agents throughout S. Africa. 


RIODESIA 


“RICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). Salisbury. Nyasaland. 
Proprietary medicines, toilet and beauty preparations, groceries, 
confectionery. stationery, office equipment, textiles, men’s, Women’s, 
children’s clothing and footwear and fancy goods. 


timber, 
up- 
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NDOLA AGENCIES (RB 128). N. Rhodesia, N'dola. Hardware, 
enamelware, dresses, foundation goods, general merchandise. 




















Do you desire 


NEW SALES OUTLETS 


NEW SUPPLY SOURCES 
CUBA or CANARY ISLANDS? 


Let us help you get ready to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities in these countries. 

Our organization is fully equipped to act as 
IMPORTER EXPORTER 


COMMISSION AGENT 
DISTRIBUTOR REPRESENTATIVE 


in general lines. 
Wire or write for complete information 
ANDRES SUAREZ CABRERA 
Concha 3-B 


HAVANA, CUBA 
Branch at: Lopez Botas 4, Las Palmas, Canary Islands 

















ROBIN LINE 


FORTNIGHTLY AMERICAN FLAG SAILINGS TO 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


FREIGHT—PASSENGER—MAIL 


S.S. COOPER UNION VICTORY SAILING FEB. 1 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN, 
LOURENCO MARQUES, BEIRA, MOMBASA, TANGA, ZANZIBAR 
AND DAR-ES-SALAAM 
Loads Baltimore Jan. 21 Loads Philadelphia Jan. 22 


A STEAMER SAILING FEB. 15 
TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN, 
LOURENCO MARQUES AND BEIRA 
Loads Baltimore Feb. 4 Loads Philadelphia Feb. 5 


A STEAMER SAILING MARCH 1 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN, 
LOURENCO MARQUES AND BEIRA 
Loads Baltimore Feb. 18 Loads Philadelphia Feb. 19 


SEAS SHIPPING COMPANY, Inc. 
39 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 7 CORTLANDT 7-0040 
Loading Berth, Pier 3, Erie Basin, TRiangle 5-685] 





Brooklyn. 














lf it is a really 
distinctive office 
the chances are it 
was executed by |< 


FLINT & HORNER 
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illustrated, 
saves time, materials, speeds production and 
shipments—lowers tacking, fastening, as- 


HANSEN one-hand TACKER, 


sembly costs—with its one-hand, rapid 

operation. 

Drives 2-pointed Tackpoints fast as you grip. 
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TOP EXECUTIVES OF 28,790 MANUFACTURERS. 
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interested in obtaining representation in ARGENTINA 
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NORBERTO M. BLUMENCWEIG 
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STEELS, AXES, SHOVELS, PICKS, TOOLS, 
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Write 
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Taylor's and other petite shops around 
Chatham Square. 

The shadows of the elevated struc- 
ture in the 70’s cast their blight upon 
the retail life of Chatham Square. Most 
stores were caught in the northward 
business tide. Lord & Taylor, for in- 
stance, was founded in 1826 at 217 

Catherine Street and in 1872 moved 
uptown to Broadway and me In 1914 
the store moved to its present site. 

Some familiar and impressive store 
names are lost now from lower Sixth 
Avenue. Simpson and Crawford, Sie- 
gel & Cooper, and O’Neill-Adams be- 
longed to the previous generation 
which abandoned the habit of shopping 
in the area between 14th and 23rd 
Streets. Greeley Square is still a mag- 
net for shoppers with Macy’s, Gimbel’s, 
Saks’, hovering around convenient rail 
and bus terminals from Long Island 
and New Jersey. The Grand Central 
Terminal feeds the new and fashion- 
able shopping centers arcund Radio 
City as well as the stores below the 
New York Public Library on Fitth 
Avenue—Lord & Taylor and Arnold 
Constable. McCreery’s and Altman’s 
are almost mid-way between the rail 
terminals. The location of large de- 
partment stores and their patronage are 
of critical importance to the small spe- 
cialty shops which cluster about them 
and pick up the rich crumbs. 


Manhattan Today 


There is nothing mysterious about 
the direction of retail growth in Man- 
hattan. The two rivers and the shape 
of the island determined the only di- 
rection possible. What makes the fact 
interesting are the supporting and com- 
peting influences of the growth and 
relative size of retail volume to the size 
of the island. Retailing in New York 
has arrived at the natural barrier of 
Central Park. Will the trend north- 
ward pause here having spent its cen- 
tury and a half of impetus, or will it 
split around the park? The answer is 
not at all evident at the present time. 

Bridges and tunnels have destroyed 
both the advantages and obstacles of 
the island. While Manhattan’s retail 
sales still grow in volume and dollar 
value, the island’s consuming popula- 
tion has long since passed its peak. The 
policy of de-centralization has begun 
in earnest with the department stores 
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branching into suburbs—White Plains, 
Hempstead, East Orange, Ridgefield, 
and others to come. 

However, Manhattan has lost none 
of the edge of its retail supremacy. 
Fifth Avenue sets the pace for the na- 
tion in its department stores and spe- 


cialty shops. Few cities could support 
a Tiffany and a Black, Starr & Gorham, 
or a Brentano and Scribner on the same 
street. The eyes of the nation turn to 
its shop windows and its newspaper 
advertisements, such as Best & Co., 
Bergdorf Goodman, Jay Thorpe, Bon- 
wit Teller, and Milgrim. As long as 
people have money to spend, the shops 
in Manhattan will show how to invest 
it in the wearables and durables of mod- 
ern society. 


N. Y. ANNALS 


(Continued from page 20) 


—This was a year of great Com- 
mercial embarrassment and distress. 
The firm of Lord & Taylor is founded 
by Samuel Lord and John Taylor, cousins. 
Their first store was at 41 Catherine Street 
and in 1838 they moved to 61-63 Cath- 
erine Street where they operated until 
1866. 

1828-—Broadway is the handsomest 
street and runs to roth Street. It contains 
the principal retail shops of jewelers and 
watchmakers; also the principal book 
stores, merchant tailors, hatters, carpet, 
and fancy goods stores. Maiden Lane, 
from Broadway to William Street, and 
William Street from Liberty to Beekman, 
and Chatham Street from the Park east- 
ward, are principally occupied by retail 
dry good and fancy stores. Canal Street, 
west of Broadway, contains many similar 
shops. 

There are some trades so concen- 
trated that they are mostly contained in 
one neighborhood—such as tanners and 
curriers on Ferry Street, Jacob Street, and 
the vicinity: also furriers on Water Street, 
cabinet and chair makers on Broad Street. 

1829—The first meat shop not in a 
public market house is opened by Henry 
Cornell. This was a revolt against the 
city’s method of competitive bidding for 
stalls. Although frequently brought to 
court he was ably supported by many 
citizens and a law in favor of “open shops” 
was established in 1843. 

The apothecaries of New York form 
an association under the title of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy for the purpose of ele- 
vating the character and improving the 
sale of drugs. 

»5-—The fashionable end of the 
city is now decidedly at Washington 
Square and the surrounding neighbor- 





hood from Bleecker to Albion Place. 

There are eighteen stores in the base- 
ment of the Astor House (which is nearly 
completed) on Barclay, Vesey, and on 
Broadway. These will rent for at least 
five hundred dollars each. 

:336—Philip Hone, one of New 
York’s leading citizens, sells his home at 
235 Broadway for $60,000. Its ground 
floor is to be converted into shops. 

The rise in rents on Broadway and 
the price of bread there have already 
driven many uptown. Mr. Astor thinks 
that a great portion of the retail business, 
dry good stores, and so on, will soon reach 
as far as Prince Street. 

1537—Tiffany & Young were estab- 
lished at 259 Broadway selling Chinese 
objects. In 1845 it introduced its first 
stock of standard gold and gem jewelry. 
In 1847, styled Tiffany, Young & Ellis 
moved to 271 Broadway. When first 
known as Tiffany & Co. in 1853, it built 
a store of exceptional elegance at 550 
Broadway. 

The lower part of Broadway is fast 
falling into neglect by the promenaders, 
whereas further up, around Leonard, the 
street is gaining daily as a public resort. 

3;3—Many of the shops, or stores 
as they are here called, have been fitted 
with large plate-glass fronts, similar to 
those in London and but for the depres- 
sion which has taken place, many more 
would have followed. 

New York tradesmen do all they can 
to attract the notice of the public by hand- 
bills, placards, advertisements, and so on, 
and these may be read by those who look 
upwards or straight forward, or to the 
right or to the left. However, there are 
those who walk with their eyes on the 
ground and consequently see nothing, but 
the New Yorkers have provided for this 
contingency by having large marble tab- 
lets, like horizontal tomb stones, let into 
the flag pavements of the trottoir in front 
of their shops on which is engraven in 
duplicate, turning both ways, their names 
and businesses. So, if you walk up or 
down Broadway, if you cast your eyes 
downwards so as not to see the placards 
above, you cannot help reading the inscrip- 
tion below. 

1539—Around Union Place new 
blocks of houses, capacious and stately, 
are springing up with surprising celerity. 
It is proposed to extend Broadway some 
miles beyond Union Place. 

Pearl, from Chatham to Vandewater, 
is the principal quarter for milliners. Di- 
vision, between Chatham Square and 
Market; William, around Fulton; and 
sections of Greenwich, Hudson and 
Bleecker, and part of the Bowery, are also 
occupied by them. 

Thirty dwelling houses on Broadway, 
between Barclay and Canal, have been 
converted into spacious stores during the 
first five months of this year. 

1543—There is a gymnasium in the 








For Fully Automatic Calculations 


Sincere thanks to you and you, that have waited 
patiently for the deliveries of your Friden calcu- 
lators. Please take our advice...anticipate your 
requirements...and place your orders NOW, 
for the future. Telephone or write your local 
Friden Representative for complete information. 
Remember that with the modern Friden, the 


Calculator... not the operator, does the work. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
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While She Powders 
Her Nose « «. 






ALL THREE MACHINES 


ARE TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


faster than human fingers can fly! 


AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business ma- 
chines ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the 
mechanism. Then it will type letters—automatically—from 
two to three times faster than human typists can work. Your 
typist can operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can 
turn out from 300 to 500 letters a day—each letter completely 
and individually typed with a provision for manual inter- 
polation of names, amounts, dates, or any other ‘‘personal- 
izing’’ references. 


pa —~7RUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION OF THESE 
AMAZING MACHINES 
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\ Sales Managers boost responses to their mailings many times 
, by sending individually typed letters to their prospects. 
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1 description of the business machine that is increasing sales 
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upper part of Broadway where the ladies 
don the Turkish costume of jackets and 
loose trowsers and are taught sparring and 
climbing. 

:—Splendid shops are beginning 
to appear near Union Park. 

;—Fifth Avenue is rapidly filling 
up with houses. A. T. Stewart buys the 
property on Broadway between Chambers 
and Reade for a new store. 

'46—Chelsea, in the upper part of 
the city, is rapidly covering itself with 
new buildings. 

-—Duncan Phyfe sells his stock 
of furniture and retires from business. 
Elevated railroads are being agitated to 
relieve the main streets of omnibus travel. 

:Sig—Excerpts from advertisement 
of Molyneux Bell, who retailed Ladies 
“Cloaks and Mantillas,’ “Previous to 
1849, the manufacture of these articles 
had been confined to dressmaking shops, 
and to a few fashionable stores, who made 
it merely a branch of their business. The 
influence of the revolution effected by 
Mr. Bell has also extended beyond the 
chief cities, and country merchants, in 
place of buying velvets as formerly, now 
purchase cloaks, talmas, and mantillas 
ready-made and by this means the ladies 
of every locality enjoy the same opportuni- 
ties of procuring the choicest styles as 
those in the centres of fashion. 

“Mr. Bell was the first to introduce 
sewing machines in the manufacture and 
now uses them more extensively than 
any other house in the same business. 
He was the first to introduce Young 
Ladies as saleswomen in the retail de- 
partment—a feature that has been 
adopted and found indispensable by all 
his competitors.” 

50—The population is about 515,- 
500. This is an increase of about 144,000 
in five years. The suburbs lying within 
one mile of the city and consisting of 
Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Jersey City, 
and Hoboken, contain about 150,000. 

Ss1—The attaches of the Custom 
House were thrown into a state of great 
excitement by the appearance among 
them of a lady dressed in the Bloomer 
costume. 

—Below Prince Street on Broad- 
way there is now scarcely a single private 
residence. Many of the buildings that 
were formerly dwelling houses have their 
lower stories converted into shops and 
the upper rooms devoted to lodgers or 
occupied by the owners of the establish- 
ments below; but every year removes 
many of these buildings and fills their 
places with new and fashionable struc- 
tures of stone or marble. 

1559—The store of Lord & Taylor 
at the corner of Grand Street and Broad- 
way, to be opened on August 29, is one 
of the finest on this thoroughfare. It is 
five stories high, built of white marble, 
and looks more like an Italian palace than 
a place for the sale of broadcloth, The 





basement and the first and second stories 
of this establishment form three immense 
sales rooms—each of which is about 100 
feet square and is divided by Corinthian 
columns into three compartments. The 
stairs communicating with these stories 
are of massive oak. The upper floors will 
be used for manufacturing. 

Since the Central Park was com- 
menced there has been considerable activ- 
ity on the northern end of the island. 
Property in that vicinity is rapidly acquir- 
ing an increased value. 

—Stewart’s employs 350 clerks, 
and annually sells dry goods to the 
amount of several millions. Bowen Mc- 
Namee & Co.’s marble store, also devoted 
to dry goods, is on the corner of Pearl 
Street and Broadway and is a costly and 
elegant edifice. This firm has made itself 
widely known by its reply to a threat of 
a withdrawal of trade for its political opin- 
ions—“Our goods are for sale, not our 
principals!” 

Mrs. Lincoln, wife of the President- 
elect, is now in this city, and, it is said, 
will remain here for a few days to make 
some needful purchases for the White 
House. 

—The Eighth Avenue horse-car 
line reached as far north as 84th Street; 
by 1867 it reached Harlem. 

65—Benjamin Altman establishes 
his business on the east side of Third 
Avenue (No. 39) between gth and roth 
Streets. (In the early 70’s he removed 
to 6th Avenue between 21st and 22nd 
Streets; in 1876 the business was estab- 
lished at the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
roth Street and extended until the entire 
block front between 19th and 2oth Streets 
was occupied. It moved to Fifth Avenue 
and 35th in 1906, gradually occupying the 
entire block). The New York Dry Goods 
Exchange at 49-51 Park Place is opened 
for business. 

’66—The one agitating subject 
among all classes is the inflation of prices 
of all articles of necessity and the want 
of corresponding inflation in wages. In 
1863, when wages had reached a very high 
point, the prices of food were: flour, $5.70 
a barrel; coal $8.60; pork, $13.90 per 
barrel; butter, 22 cents; lard, 10 cents; 
cod fish, $5.75 per cwt. This year in peace 
flour is $9; coal, $13.50; pork, $37 per 
barrel; butter, 50 cents; lard, 27 cents; 
cod fish, $8.12 per cwt. 

§6-—Fifth Avenue seriously rivals 
Broadway as a fashionable promenade. 
We have no doubt that the time will come, 
within a quarter of a century, when fash- 
ion will change from Broadway to Fifth 
Avenue and the now fashionable Avenue 
will be nothing but a row of retail stores, 
while in Broadway the wholesale trade 
will have monopolized everything below 
14th Street. 

1868—A trial trip by Charles Harvey 
on the first elevated railroad “leads the 
friends of the enterprise to hope that the 
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Employing the most advanced 
principles of electronics, 
EXECUTONE automatically 
gives you control of your 
entire organization through 
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contact. You lift no receiver, 
twirl no dial! You just press 
a button...and talk! 
EXECUTONE frees your switch- 
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eliminates the endless 
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problem of safe and rapid locomotion 
through the crowded streets of the city 
has been solved.” 

»—Fifth Avenue has been in- 
vaded between 12th and 23rd Streets by 
the aggressive influence of trade. First- 
class stores have been constructed out of 
brownstone palaces and dry goods, mil- 
linery, tailoring, restaurants, and music 
stores are beginning to intrude. 

-o—Tiffany & Co. occupies its new 
building with an iron front at the south- 
west corner of Broadway and 15th Street. 
This was later enlarged to a frontage of 
78 feet on Union Square, 165 feet on 15th 
Street, and was five stories high. 

The first subway (an experimental 
line using pneumatic power) is opened 
and operated. The entrance was in the 
Devlin Building at the southwest corner 
of Broadway and Warren. 

1872—The center of New York’s 
population is 14th Street and 4th Avenue. 

376—On April 19 A. T. Stewart 
dead in his home on the northwest corner 
of 5th Avenue and 34th Street. After 
his death the business came into the hands 
of a surviving partner, William J. Libbey, 
and Judge Henry Hilton, who had been 
Stewart’s attorney. After a quarrel the 
firm of A. T. Stewart & Co. was dissolved 
and reorganized as F. J. Denning & Co., 
Denning having been Stewart's chief 
manager. After Denning’s death in 1892, 
the firm took the name of Hilton, Hughes 
& Co. This company failed in 1896 and 
John Wanamaker purchased it. 

18>S—The first New York Tele- 
phone Directory is issued—a small card. 
No numbers are given, calls are made by 
name. Dun, Barlow & Co., McKillop & 
Sprague, and the Bradstreet Company are 
listed under “Commercial Agencies.” 
Under “Millinery, Dry Goods, &c.” is 
James McCreery, the only one of today’s 
great stores to take prompt advantage. 
The entire directory lists 252 names. 

1379—Fifth Avenue has now become 
thoroughly invaded, from Washington 
Square almost to the Central Park, with 
fancy shops, jewelers, hotels, and boarding 
houses and its exclusiveness has vanished 
forever. 

1881:—The headquarters of the Edi- 
son Electric Light Company is established 
at 65 Fifth Avenue. 

1887—Fyifth Avenue residences are 
being remodelled one by one for business 
purposes. 

395—The “Gibson Girl” 
duced and influences manners and cus- 


toms. 


is intro- 


)01—Wallack’s, later known as the 

Star Theatre, is taken down and the 

next year Rogers-Peet occupies the site at 
Broadway and 13th Street. 

i905—Tiffany & Co. opens its new 

building at Fifth Avenue and 37th Street. 

The Gorham Building was completed at 


about the same time, both buildings being 
designed by McKim, Mead & White. 
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SALES PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS 
AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
facturers, magazines, newspapers and advertising 
agencies... .  onfee basis for specific 
campaigns or annual retainer. Postwar scramble 
to re-establish brands demands the most expert 
ability to be had for creating your sales promotion 
material . . . . and merchandising plans to 


secure maximum volume from market potentials, 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 


Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Help Your Salesmen 


do a better job 

with the January 1946 
STATE 
POCKET 
EDITION 
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BOOK 





On the road, your salesmen 
can turn to the listings for any 


town and use the trade sym- 
bols and revised ratings as a 
guide to desirable outlets. The 
handy Pocket Edition saves 


time, travel, and sales expense. 
Order the Editions you need 
from the nearest office of 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
The Mercantile Agency 
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Today, plane engines can have full designed-for- 
the-job fire protection during warm-up periods... 
without using a single ounce of carbon dioxide from 
the plane’s regular system! 

Here’s how it’s done. 

A compact Kidde-designed hand truck carries two 
to three times the amount of carbon dioxide used in 
the installation aboard the largest plane being oper- 
ated. By means of a hose connection, it is hooked to 
the plane system through a simple quick-coupling 
out-board connection. With this hook-up, the cylinders 
on the truck stand guard to smother warm-up fires 
in a matter of seconds. Result: no need for replacing 
cylinders on plane—no delay in scheduled take-off! 

A discharge horn with a quick-coupling connection 
for attaching to the hose is also provided, so that 
the truck can be used for ground fires or for extin- 
guishing fires in other parts of the plane. 

Kidde invites inquiries on this auxiliary equipment 
that brings to the warm-up period the same degree 
of protection that Kidde engineered systems provide 


while in flight. 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 229 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


Kidde 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal are 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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All members and ex-mem- 
bers of the armed forces who 
have been forced down at 
sea, and who have made use 
of inflatable vests or life 
rafts, are cordially invited to 
join The Sea Squatters Club, 
sponsored by Walter Kidde 


& Company, Inc. Applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained 


from The Sea Sguatters Club, 


229 Main Street, Belleville 9, 
New Jersey. 
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PERFORMANCE 


PT XON’T look now, but you’re holding a double 
I “ handful of strings this minute. 

In fact, you’ve been pulling them for years. You 
wanted greater sanitation in dairies, food plants, 
hospitals. You wanted better transportation on rail 
and road. You wanted to fly—and then more 
speedily, farther, higher, more safely. You wanted 
faster, lower-cost production in factories. You 
wanted to hear over the air, and then to see. All 
these desires and many others—and each pulled a 
string in Allegheny Ludlum Research Laboratories. 
Each resulted in new or improved special alloy 
steels — stainless, heat resistant, valve, tool, elec- 
trical—steels that, in many cases, did for you what 


couldn’t be done before. 


You'll have more dreams, new wants. Sometimes 
Allegheny Ludlum research will anticipate them with 
the needed special steels, but we'll always be at 


least in step. That’s our job. 


ALLEGHENY 
LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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